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The controversial ‘“‘King of the 
Wild Frontier . . .” was the hero of many a tall tale of 
young America, and his legend is a favorite among current young 
Americans. Davy’s motto was, “Be sure you are right, then go ahead.” 
The American Peoples Encyclopedia reproduces the S. S. Osgood portrait 
which Davy acknowledged in his own handwriting “. . . to be the only correct 
likeness that has been taken of me.” This is one example of the wealth of 
exclusive source material which leads more and more young Americans to 
The American Peoples Encyclopedia in their quest for knowledge. With information 
thus obtained . . . they can be sure they are right, then go ahead. 


Explained for young people THE AMERICAN PEOPLES 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


the AMERICAN PEOPLES way... 20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable Knowledge 


Walter Dill Scott, Chairman, Editorial Board 


The American Peoples Encyclopedia is written by over 3200 
Franklin J. Meine, Editor-in-Chief 


outstanding leaders in every field, including 15 Nobel Prize 

winners. They write for young peoples’ understanding 

and appreciation . . . but write completely SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 

and authoritatively to satisfy the A publishing affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

most probing mind. 179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
School and Library Division; N. H. Gilbert, Director 





FREE to Teachers and Librarians. . . a reproduction 
of the S. S. Osgood lithograph and Crockett’s hard- 
written acknowlecgment of it (1034” x 1514”, sv't- 
able for framing), while the supply lasts. Ple: se 
request on school or library letterhead . . . but jst 
one to a person, please. 
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© It’s true, as thousands of teachers 
have discovered. If you want to produce 
more and better visual aids in half the 
time, get acquainted with the Flo-master 
and its magic FELT-Tip. It writes on 
anything— wood, cloth, leather—even 
on the blackboard. Broad lines or 
thin lines— with 4 sizes of interchange- 
able felt tips. Due to the Flo-master 
valve -an exclusive feature—the flow 
of ink is controlled by the pressure 
on the nib. Flo-master Inks—in 8 colors— 
are instant-drying, smudge-proof, 
waterproof, non-toxic. Why not free 
yourself from the drudgery and 
mess of working with paints and 
brushes— mixing, spilling, smearing, 
cleaning-up and storing! 


MORE THAN 100 USES IN SCHOOLS 


-including ¢ Flash Cards, Posters, 
Charts * Maps, Games, Decorations ¢ 
Marking Athletic Equipment—Coat 








Hooks, Overshoes, etc. * Lining Black- 
boards * Making Calendars, Clocks. 


*The FLOw of ink is MASTERed or 
controlled by the pressure on the nib. 


La Marre Pen Shop 
205 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
PHONE: BR 2-3244 
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White House Conference 


Washington, D. C. 


Thank you very much for sending 
us copies of your magazine in which 
stories about the White House Con- 
ference on Education have ap- 
peared. They are now on display in 
our offices, and will, of course, be 
included in the display at the White 
House Conference next November. 

We appreciate very much the 
space you have given the Confer- 
ence program. . . . Thank you for 
your interest and cooperation. 

I would like to add that your 
publication, in covering the activi- 
ties of the White House Conference 
program, has contributed materially 
in promoting this historic program 
initiated by President Eisenhower. 

JosepH KusaILa 

Committee for the White House 

Conference on Education 


Boosting education is our busi- 
ness. Between now and the time for 
the White House Conference, No- 
vember 28-December 2, we will give 
more publicity to this historic event. 


Enthusiastic for TEPS 
Union Grove, Wis. 

I enjoyed the TEPS Conference 
very much and appreciate being a 
delegate. The meetings were most 
interesting and informative. I feel 
that I gained much valuable infor- 
mation from this meeting. . . . 

Bert P. Voce. 


From all the reports which we 
have heard about the TEPS confer- 
ence, it appears that teaching stand- 
ards and professional preparation 
have improved considerably in the 
decade since the first meeting was 
held. Haldean Peterson’s article 
about the TEPS conference appear- 
ing in the October Journal suggests 
that the next step is for local TEPS 
committees to be organized. Many 


others feel as you do about the 
session. 


A Journal Reader 
Milwaukee, Ws. 

I am retiring from my teac ing 
position in Milwaukee at the end 
of this summer session. Since | en- 
joy reading the Wisconsin Jouinal, 
I would like to continue as a sub- 
scriber, even though retired. 

If such a subscription is possible, 
kindly inform me as to price. . 

M.M. 


The WEA constitution provides 
that retired teachers may become 
members of the association «upon 
payment of a $1.00 membershin fee. 
This entitles the verson to a Journal 
subscription and all other rights of 
regular members excent voting privi- 
leges. We're pleased to know that 
you like the Journal. 


School Board’s Reaction 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Milwaukee County School 
Boards Association wishes to thank 
the Wisconsin Education Association 
for its support of the legislation 
changing school bonding power. 
The association sincerely appreci- 
ates the efforts of WEA members 
in promoting a favorable vote on 
the April fifth referendum. 
Mrs. CHARLES REINHOLD 
Secretary 


It takes the united efforts of 
friends of education in order to se- 
cure legislation for the improvement 
of the schools. We're glad to do our 
part. 


Liked the NEA Convention 
Hammond, Wis. 
I enjoyed my experiences at the 
NEA Convention. I am very gra teful 


to my fellow workers for _ this 
opportunity. 
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The Wisconsin headquarters was FROM STEER TO STEAK 


capably managed. I feel I should be 
better able to interest my fellow 


workers in NEA work—this I inténd _ - a 


A, 


to do with added enthusiasm. . 
E.vera E. REICH 
If only thousands from Wisconsin 
could attend the convention instead 
of « very limited number. 


PR Articles 1 
Madison, Wis. ' | 
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oe articles on public relations. These | 
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i Bi school principals this summer. 
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é this Rose PRIBIL WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


: We're pleased that you're pleased. Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 19, 
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Association Business 


Past and Present 


HE Constitution Committee of 

the WEA met on June 3 in 
Milwaukee. After thoro examination 
and consideration the Committee 
agreed that they would not present 
any proposed changes. 

Local associations may present 
proposals and these must be pub- 
lished in the Journal at least 30 days 
before the Representative Assembly 
meets, 

The following suggested consti- 
tutional change was presented to the 
Executive Secretary on November 4, 
1954, by the West Milwaukee Edu- 
cation Association. 

Add to Article V, Duties of Offi- 
cers, Section 1, the following: 


The president shall become an ac- 
tive, statewide Wisconsin Education 
Association president and be paid 
from the funds of the association a 
yearly salary commensurate with his 
pay as a teacher or administrator. 
In addition he may draw uvon the 
funds of the association an amount 
not to exceed one thousand dollars 
to be used by him towards the neces- 
sary expenses that he may incur to 
represent the Wisconsin Education 
Association thruout the state of Wis- 
consin and the nation. 


WEA Executive 
Committee Action 


Milwaukee, May 6, 1955 
Summary 


Accepted the March and April 
Treasurer's reports and approved 
payment of bills. 

Agreed to provide $30 for ex- 
penses and round trip coach fare 
from home town to DeKalb, Ul. 
for WEA representatives at the Na- 
tional TEPS meeting June 29- July 2. 

The committee agreed to pay the 
expenses of Presidents of Locals at 
the annual WEA Workshop at Stev- 
ens Point on Sept. 9-10. 

Accepted the report of the Wel- 
fare Committee providing three ad- 
ditional plans of group accident and 
health insurance for WEA members. 


4 


Agreed to pay the cost of a dinner 
for past WEA presidents at the an- 
nual convention. 

Authorized O. H. Plenzke to find 
out possible costs and manner of 
preserving WEA records and reports. 

Authorized the Executive Secre- 
tary to nominate a person for the 
position of Locals Consultant to be 
approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

® 


Madison, June 27, 1955 
Summary 

Received and approved the treas- 
urer’s report. Authorized payment of 
bills. 

Authorized the treasurer to pur- 
chase $5,000 worth of bonds with 
the money in the retirement reserve 
account. 

Discussed a report given by O. H. 
Plenzke on methods of preserving 
WEA records. 

Voted to provide $800 for rewrit- 
ing the WEA Charter on Education. 

Agreed to purchase three copies 


of the film, “Mike Makes His Mark.” 

Discussed the 25th Anniversary of 
the Teacher Credit Union. Heard 
a report on WEA legislation. 


Agreed to pay half of the ex. 
penses of the locals presidents who 
attend the local regional Confer. 
ences on Education. 


Manitowoc, July 30, 1955 
Summary 


Received and accepted the ‘reas. 
urer’s report and approved pay ment 
of bills. 

Agreed to print programs fer the 
project honoring certain scho«! ad- 
ministrators at the State Fair. 

Agreed to select NEA del: zates 
in the same manner as has been 
done in the past. 

Authorized an allowance i: the 
1956 budget for reprinting the 
Teachers’ Retirement Booklet. 

Commended the Executive Secre- 
tary and staff members on the work 
done in the 1955 session o: the 
legislature. 

Appointed the WEA President 
and one other person selected by 
the President to represent the WEA 
in Washington on Sept. 19-20-21 
at the National Conference on 
Citizenship. 

H. C. WEIN.Ick 
Executive Secretary 














WEA Officers to be Elected 


WEA members, desiring to be candidates for any elective office in 
the Association, must have their nominations in the office of the Execu- 


tive Secretary on or before 12 o'clock Noon of September 25. This | 


year September 25 falls on a Sunday, therefore, notification of candida- 
cies will be received on or before 12 o'clock Noon of September 26. 
Officers to be elected by the Representative Assembly on Novem- 
ber 3 are the President-Elect, First, Second, and Third Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer and Executive Secretary. District II and V will elect rep- 
resentatives to the Executive Committee for a three-year term. 
Persons seeking office may have their names submitted either by 
the Local Association in which membership is held or they may sub- 


mit their own names. Nominations by an association or a group must 


be accompanied by a statement of consent of the candidate. 

Candidates for office should include the data as to professional 
training, professional experience, as well as educational activities in 
which they have participated. This information is reviewed by a 
special editing committee so it may be published in the October WEA 
Journal. 

If there is no candidate for any one office by Noon of September 25 
(this year, September 26) nominations for such office may be mide 
from the floor at the Representative Assembly. 
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Do you remember the first day 
you went to school? Did you have 
the feeling of confidence as the little 
girl seems to have or the feeling of 
“a fellow needs a friend” as the little 
boy portrays? Looking back on 
those years perhaps brings back in- 
teresting memories. Photo courtesy 
Madison Public Schools and Capital 
Times. 


Calendar of Events 


Sept. 14-24—Regional Conferences on 
Education (See Page 31) 

Oct. 3-18—Meetings of Presidents of Locals 
(See Page 32) 

Oct. 5—Southwest Wisconsin Education 
Association, Platteville 

Oct. 6-7—North Wisconsin—Lake Superior 
Education Association, Superior 

Oct. 6-7—Western Wisconsin Education 
Association, La Crosse 

Oct. 13-14— Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers Association, Eau Claire 

Nov. 3-5—-WEA Convention, Milwaukee 

Nov. 6-12—American Education Week 

Nov. 28—Dec. 1—White House Conference 
on Education, Washington, D. C. 


WEA Officers for 1955 


President 
Ancus ROTHWELL 
President Elect 
CLARICE KLINE 
/ First Vice President 
CiurForD S. LARSON 


Manitowoc 


Waukesha 


Wautoma 
Second Vice President 
MARGARET DIEHL 


Third Vice President 
DonaLp C. HoeFrtT 


Kenosha 


Jefferson 


Executive Secretary 
H. C. WEINLICK 


Treasurer 
P. M. VINCENT 


Madison 


Stevens Point 


WEA Executive Committee 


ANcus ROTHWELL 
CLaricE KLINE Waukesha 
CurFrorp S. LARSON Wautoma 
Lioyp R. MoseEnc, Past Pres. .... Racine 
District I 
ALLEN A, ANDERSON (1957) .. Washburn 
District II 
ALMA THERESE Link (1955) 
District III 
D. E. Fuecp (1956) 
District IV 
Rosert H. MuncER (1956) .. Waukesha 
District V 
Donato E. Upson (1955) 
District VI 
ELLEN Case (1957) 


Manitowoc 


. Oshkosh 


La Crosse 


. Janesville 
Milwaukee 


Professional Staff 


H. C. Wemnuick .... Executive Secretary 
Cartes U. FRAILEY Research 
Ross B. RowEN Publications 
Amit ZELLMER Locals Consultant 
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Jac LeGoff asks: 
WHAT IS YOUR MOST IMPORTANT 
ACTIVITY OUTSIDE OF 
YOUR JOB? 












































JAC LeGOFF, Well-known television newscaster, 
WJBK-TV, Detroit 


FREDDIE M. GARTER, 
Standard Oil Plant Cashier, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan: 


“That’s a hard question to answer, but if 
I have to select one outside activity as the 
most important, I think it would have to 
be my church work. I have been president 
of our Sunday School and now am serving 
as church treasurer. It has been a person- 
ally rewarding experience to be helpful in 
both a material and spiritual way. But 
there are two other outside activities in 
which I am very much interested —- Scout- 
ing and PTA. I am the Scoutmaster of 
Troop 272 and am treasurer of the Godfrey 
School PTA.” 


DEAN H. HULL, 


MYRON E. JOLIDON, 

Standard Oil Division Industrial Relations 
Manager,. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 

“Traffic safety has been a pet project of 


mine for a long time. Safety ‘should be 
everyone’s business, and I realized this 


t 


more than ever when I had the privilege of , al A 


serving as president of the Wisconsin Coun- 
cil of Safety and as chairman of the Fore- 
men’s Safety School of the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce. I’ve spent 30 
years in safety promotional work as a ca- 
reer, sO my outside activity in behalf of 
traffic safety has been a little like a post- 
man’s holiday.” 


LEE WILSON, Electrician, 


Standard Oil dealer, Springfield, Colorado: 


“‘As a business man in a small community, 
I feel a special responsibility about good 
government in our town. There are a lot of 
privileges that go with citizenship, but for 
each one there is a balancing duty. Right 
now I am chairman of our City Council 
and in charge of the Streets Department 
and Electrical Department. I am also a 
member of the City Board on housing 
projects. Another important activity is the 
Student-Business Exchange Program, 
which helps local high school students get 
acquainted with business problems.”’ 


Standard Oil Refinery, Sugar Creek, Missouri: 


“I’m sold on Scouting, and for the past 
eleven years I have devoted most of my 
spare time to Boy Scout work. I am Scout- 
master of Troop 204, Independence, Mis- 
souri, and it’s really rewarding to me to 
work with a boy who is making the hard 
climb up what we call. ‘the Eagle Trail.’ 
You’ve heard that good Scouts become 
good citizens, and I know it’s true. There’s 
a special reward for Scoutmasters in watch- 
ing their boys grow up and have a head 
start toward happy and successful adult 


lives. I am proud to be a part of this or- 


ganization and to have two sons who are 
Boy Scouts.”’ 


and | 
Versit 
from 


riod ; 


Good citizenship on the part of a man or a company does not occur accidentally. It grows out of 
the constant practice of ‘‘The Golden Rule”’. Standard Oil is proud that many thousands of its 
employees and dealers find time to do just as good a job for their communities as they do for us. 
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The keynoter for the Wisconsin 


Conference on Education enrolled 


all citizens in the course— 


O BE an American in 1955 

looking forward to 1965 is one 
of the greatest privileges ever ac- 
corded civilized man. In these ten 
years. we shall make far reaching 
changes in almost all aspects of our 
civilization. 

We are beginning to understand 
in 1955 that we are masters of proc- 
esses which can unlock enormous 
potentials of power thru atomic fis- 





THE AUTHOR 


Frederick W. Haberman was the key- 
note speaker for the Wisconsin Conference 
on Education, June 27-28. He is a grad- 
uate of Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., 


and has a Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and a Doctor’s degree 
ftom Cornell University. Following a pe- 
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chairman of the UW Speech Department 
and moderator of Freshmen Forum. 
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EDUCATION 
GOES TO SCHOOL 


FREDERICK W. HABERMAN 


sion, that we are inventors of ma- 
chines that can eradicate poverty, 
that we are engineers of automation 
that will release us from hard labor, 
that we are doctors who can abolish 
pain and disease, that we are tech- 
nicians of methods of communica- 
tion that can bring the knowledge 
of the world to our finger tips. Every 
aspect of our society touched by 
science and technology is today 
characterized by that excitement 
which always attends discovery. 


The next ten years will be the 
most exciting decade in the history 
of American education. This is true 
because educators, like technologists, 
can apply the advances in science, in 
machines, in communication to the 
procedures of education. But it is 
true for a more impelling reason. 
The 15 years since 1940 which 
nursed these new discoveries, nursed 
also the largest generation of babies 
in our history. Both are growing 
up. Discoveries and babies crowd 
into the principal's office at the 
same time. Even if the principal ig- 
nores the discoveries, he is forced to 
pay attention to the babies for they 
fill not only his office, but also the 
classrooms, the corridors, and the 
streets as far as the eye can reach. 


Like the doctor, engineer, scien- 
tist, and technologist, the educator 
takes stock in 1955. He gets out his 
comptometer. He estimates that 
there are 35,000,000 pupils today in 
elementary and secondary schools 
and that by 1965 there will be 
50,000,000; that there are 1-1/4 mil- 
lion teachers today and that by 1965 
there must be 2,000,000; that there 
are over 2 million children being 
taught today in church basements, 
abandoned industrial plants, and 
part-time classrooms where the seats 


are never allowed to cool and that 
by 1965 there must be an additional 
800,000 classrooms to house our pu- 
pils; that there are 8-1/2 billions 
of dollars spent on capital and op- 
eration for education and that by 
1965 there must be 14 billions per 
vear. 


New Techniques Needed 


If the educator could meet the 
problems of the next ten years by 
the simple process of expansion 
there would be nothing very exciting 
about this decade. Any promoter 
could handle the job if hiring two 
teachers instead of one, of contract- 
ing for four classrooms instead of 
two, of spending eight dollars in- 
stead of four. This process would 
simply be one of more of the same. 
But the educator is beginning to 
perceive in 1955 what the scientist 
has known for some time. As the 
scientist moves from one conception 
to another he finds that the old 
techniques fail to solve the new 
problems, and that he must invent 
new techniques. Here is the excite- 
ment that comes with the foray into 
the unknown. The educator cannot 
solve his problem of the next decade 
with more of the same. For example, 
he cannot hire two teachers for 
every one he now has. There aren't 
that many teachers, there won't be 
that many teachers, there can’t be 
that many teachers. He must find 
new and different ways to handle 
the problem. In the next ten years 
school administrators, school teach- 
ers, school boards, parents will bend 
their genius to the inventing of new 
ways to achieve better education for 
more people at less proportionate 
cost. 

Our physical scientists, our social 
scientists, our technologists look for- 
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ward to change. So must we in edu- 
cation. To prepare for effective 
change, perhaps education should go 
to school. 

The federal government has es- 
tablished a new university for edu- 
cation called the White House Con- 
ference and has endowed it with 
$900,000. It has 53 branch schools 
in the 48 states and five territories. 
As a registration officer of the Wis- 
consin branch, I want to enroll edu- 
cation in four courses—a full load. 


TEACHER EMPLOYMENT 


The first course is entitled “Com- 
position, Logic, and Experimenta- 
tion in Teacher Employment.” 

“There is a shortage of teachers.” 


This sentence is heard on every 
hand. A grammarian calls it a sim- 
ple sentence. A logician would call 
it a complex thought. Let us exam- 
ine some of its complexities. There 
are at least five assumptions under- 
lying this sentence. 

This statement assumes first that 
the pay of the teacher will remain 
at the going rate. It is quite appro- 
priate to say “There is a shortage of 
teachers at $3,000.” Would it be 
equally appropriate to say “There 
is a shortage of teachers at $5,000?”, 
or “There is a shortage of teachers 
at $10,000?” 

This statement assumes secondly 
that the children of school age now 
in school will continue going to 
school. Suppose that the children 
suddenly quit going to school, or 
that some Pied Piper piped them 
away, or that atomic warfare de- 
stroyed millions of them. We must, 
however, plan with the faith that 
the four horsemen will not ride our 
way, and that our children will find 
our music teachers more charming 
than the Pied Piper. 

This statement in the third place 
assumes that evermore children will 
seek space in our school plant in the 
years to come. The assumption is 
probably well founded. America is 
on an endless climb up the black 
line of a chart. The line indicates 
that we have 35 million children in 
school now and that we will have 
between 48 and 50 million in 1965. 
We may safely conclude that we will 
have more children to educate and 
that they will stay more years in 
school than ever before. 

The statement assumes in the 
fourth place that a teacher is some- 
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thing special, a practitioner of an 
art, a certified and qualified profes- 
sional performer. Is it true that there 
is a shortage of people who could 
be hired by school boards to stand 
in front of classrooms? Would it be 
impossible to attract housewives 
from their ironing boards, waitresses 
from the piled-up dishes, salesgirls 
from the bargain basements? 

Granting the validity of certain 
assumptions which we shall discuss 
later, there is a shortage of people 
called qualified teachers. In the na- 
tion, it is statistically impossible 
states the Teachers’ Placement Bu- 
reau of the University of Wisconsin 
“to get enough qualified teachers to 
staff our nation’s schools completely 
in any one year between now and 
1964.” 


Wisconsin Is Typical 


Wisconsin mirrors the national 
picture. Our school population is 
gathering force like a tidal wave. 
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But the number of teachers being 
prepared is spending itself like a 
tired ripple. In 10 years our school 
population will increase by one 
third, roughly from 600,000 to 800,- 
000. Our training of teachers over a 
period of the last five years has 
dropped by more than a third. From 
the State Department of Public In- 
struction I have these figures on the 
number of students from all Wis- 
consin colleges and universities eli- 
gible for teacher certificates: 

1950)... ss 4,334 1953 

B® scmes 3,706 1954 

1952 .....3,154 1955 

Since one fourth of those who re- 
ceive certification do not actually go 
into teaching, only 2,000 will enter 
the profession this fall. We could 
use about 3,000. 

This statement that there is a 
shortage of teachers assumes in the 


. 2,840 
. 2,831 
os eehOOe 


fifth place that demand for teachers 
is inflexibly tied to the number of 
children to be educated. Thus, if 
one teacher is required for 25 pupils, 
then four are required for 100, and 
ten for 250. 


In an age of electronics, automa- 
tion, TV and Freud, can we be cer. 
tain that this is true? Let me men- 
tion three startling and fanciful 
ideas. From an experiment in the 
teaching of French, there is evidence 
to indicate that it is possible to loam 
while asleep. The student places a 
record on a phonograph at his 'yed- 
side and a small speaker unde: his 
pillow. He sets the alarm, turns off 
the light, switches on the phono- 
graph and is lulled to sleep hy a 
dulcet voice saying softly “Avez 
vous la plume de ma tante?” The 
next morning he rushes to his «esk 
to see whose pen he has picked up. 

Suppose this system really worked. 
WHA could go on a night schedule. 
Every pupil’s bed would _ be 
equipped with a speaker tuned to 
WHA. School could start at mid- 
night with a lesson in arithmetic. At 
1:00 am. we would have science; 
at 2:00 a.m. history; along about 
3:00 a.m. a recess and so on. The 
daytime would then be freed for 
important things such as football 
and election of prom queens. 


Use of Television 


Another interesting development 
in this age of electronics is an ex- 
periment being carried on in an 
eastern city. Here one of the finest 
teachers in the state instructs by 
way of television. She simultane- 
ously teaches a subject to four dif- 
ferent classes in four different lo- 
calities, working with two-way tele- 
vision. She is televised to each class- 
room and each classroom is televised 
to her on a battery of four screens. 
Here is a new kind of consolidated 
school, involving a conception of the 
master teacher. 

The third shocking possibility for 
making teaching as it now is an 
obsolete profession lies in the dis- 
covery of the nature of thought. 

Present research indicates that 
thought is carried on by means of 
electrical waves. Suppose we could 
capture a thought wave, the way 
we do a sound wave on a tape re- 
corder. Suppose we could. then 
manufacture a_ synthetic thought 
wave and discover a method o! im- 
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plating it in somebody’s mind. How 
easily, thereafter, it would be to 
reduce all history, let us say, to a 
set of electrical waves. Then we 
would inject these waves into the 
memory which is a storehouse for 
thought, and presto! in one day we 
have in historian of enormous erudi- 
tion. What happens now to our 
sentence that there is a shortage of 
teachers? 


’xperimentation Needed 


The teacher shortage will not be 
solved by the simple process of 
addin what we call trained person- 
nel with bachelor’s degrees to our 
teachig force. We need experimen- 
tation, new ideas. Just to jog our 
thinking let us consider a hospital. 
The hospital has a hierarchy of 
brains, skill, training and responsi- 
bility. At the top is the doctor, next 
the interne, then the nurse, the aide, 
and the orderly. By analogy we 
might have a master teacher who 
has one or two degrees, has passed 
thru an internship and is now in 
charge of the teaching in all the 
rooms of a certain grade. Her chief 
assistant is an interne who has a 
bachelor’s degree and is in training 
for a master’s certificate. In each 
classroom there is a custodian, a 
sort, of nurse or aide who carries 
out routine duties under direction. 
Everyone has a task for which he is 
fitted. 

One thing is clear. The avalanche 
of babies offers teachers an oppor- 
tunity to make teaching a profes- 
sion in fact and not in assertion 
only, 


Other areas of experimentation in- 
clude new techniques of class organ- 
ization and new techniques of han- 
dling mechanical aids. 


SCHOOL FINANCES 


The second course which educa- 
tion will take when it goes to school 
deals with money. It is called “Dol- 
lars and Change in School Finances.” 

The nation’s annual bill for edu- 
cation in the next ten years will 
move from approximately 8 billion 
dollars to 14 billion. No one can 
look at the industrial might of this 
country and even bother to ask “Can 
we do it?” With a gross national 
income in 1965 of something ap- 
proaching 400 billion, it is apparent 
that we can foot the bill. Americans 
can do whatever they want to do. 
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. are part of the preliminaries for the White House Conference, Nov. 28—Dec. 1. 


It is equally true that Wisconsin 
can meet its expected increase in 
costs if it wants to. In fact, if Wis- 
consin allocates the same proportion 
of her estimated 1965 income to 
schools as she now allocates of her 
1955 income, we can take care of 
the expected enrollment increases. 
But the schools as well as every- 
thing else should participate in the 
gains of society. Consequently, the 
amount spent should be greater. I 
leave to your experts the discovery 
of these sources of revenue. 

We shall need experimentation in 
the establishment of new taxes, and 
in the establishment of new rates, 
but most particularly in the devising 
of new systems for distribution of 
income. We need to scrutinize the 
injustice of inequalities among vari- 
ous districts. Let me be specific on 
this point. 


Inequalities in Taxation 


There is inequality in the amount 
of tax levied in various districts. 
For example, almost a third of the 
districts operating basic schools have 
a full value tax rate of less than six 
mills. One seventh of them have a 
rate which ranges from 10 to 26 
mills. The village with the lowest 
tax rate for all purposes—state, 
county, local, and school—is North 
Bay in Racine County, where the 
rate is 4-1/2 mills. The highest is 
Rib Lake in Taylor County with a 
rate of 49-3/4 mills. Taxes on a 
property owner in Rib Lake, there- 
fore, are ten times as much as on a 
comparable person in North Bay. 


The lowest city in Wisconsin is 
Port Washington with ten mills; the 
highest is Washburn with 40. 


Inequalities will always exist be- 
cause school problems differ in our 
4831 districts and because the 
quality of education varies from one 
community to another. But the ma- 
jor reason for this tremendous tax 
spread is the existence of commercial 
bonanzas located in some communi- 
ties and not in others. 

First, let me give you an example 
of a school district where there is 
no’ bonanza. This is my district, 
Joint District No. 1 of which I was 
treasurer for three years. Our prop- 
erty tax is collected from virtually 
100 per cent residential property. 
Our full value tax rate for schools 
alone is 15 mills. 


On the Wisconsin River 30 miles 
to the north of Joint District No. 1 
are two attractive villages, Prairie 
du Sac and Sauk City. Sac has 1,400 
population and 3.3 millions of full 
value residential property. Sauk has 
1,700 people and 3.4 millions of 
full value residential property. The 
residents of both villages catch blue 
channel cats in the river, use electric 
power generated by the Wisconsin 
Power and Light Company, and look 
at the high tension towers of that 
utility plant when they go for con- 
stitutionals. But there is a difference. 
That hydroelectric plant is located 
in the Sac school district. Sac, there- 
fore, gets $14,350 as its share of the 
utility tax for its school treasury; 
Sauk gets $100 because it has a few 
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poles hither and yon; Joint District 
No. 1 gets none. 

A KW of electrical power gener- 
ated by a power plant is worth 
about $1.00 per year to the locality 
in which it is produced. For ex- 
ample, there is located on the shore 
of Lake Michigan within the boun- 
daries of the town of Oak Creek in 
the southeast corner of Milwaukee 
County, a 20 million dollar steam 
generating plant of the Wisconsin 
Electric Power Co. The town of Oak 
Creek will receive this year $500,- 
(000 as its share of the utility tax on 
this plant. The law governing the 
distribution of the utility tax is such 
that 20 per cent of this half million 
may be paid to the only school dis- 
trict in the town. I need not remind 
vou that Joint District No. 1 gets 
none. The town also receives from 
the state 50 per cent of the income 
tax paid by this same plant, an 
amount upwards of $100,000. Oak 
Creek is so rich that in 1954 it did 
not levy a state tax, nor did it levy 
a local tax to run its government, 
nor did it levy a high school tuition 
tax. All of these taxes were paid 
with cash given to Oak Creek by 
the State. 


Another district that has been 
caressed by the fairy’s wand is Port 
Washington. This city is host to the 
plant which generates power for 
the city of Milwaukee. Last vear 
Port Washington received $450,000 
as its share of the utility tax on this 
plant together with $100,000 of in- 
come tax mostly on the net income 
earned on this same plant. No local 
taxes have been levied in this city 
for ten years; all costs of govern- 
ment, of fire and police protection, 
and of upkeep of parks and so on 
have been paid out of cash returned 
to Port by the state. I know some 
very nice people from Port Wash- 
ington, but everytime I meet one of 
them I am reminded that in Joint 
District No. 1 we pay local taxes 
every year. 


Bonanza for District 


Any commercial] enterprise located 
within a school district is a bonanza 
for that district. For example, West 
Milwaukee has a full valuation of 
$98,000,000. Ninety-two per cent of 
this amount is business property. 
How pleasant for school board mem- 
bers to contemplate this vast array 
of industry—all wealth and no ba- 
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bies. The total tax for their high 
quality schools is 6-1/2 mills. The 
city councillors have a pleasant pros- 
pect also because annually about 
$600,000 is returned to them as their 
share of the income taxes paid by 
this same industrial property. Total 
tax for local government is 2/100 
of one mill. 

How can we achieve better dis- 
tribution of revenues? Specific legis- 
lation on these matters is something 
I know nothing about. Certain ques- 
tions might, however, be examined: 





Shortage of teachers... . 


1. Should the state move to distribute 
property tax revenues over larger areas? 
For example, should the state distribute 
all revenues from industrial property on 
some equalized basis? 

2. Should the state revise the present 
distribution of revenue from utilities to 
include all districts? 

3. Should the state distribute aids to 
municipalities for the purpose of local 
government in accordance with need? At 
present, the school aids given by the state 
are distributed on the basis of need, the 
amount being calculated on the equalized 
valuation behind each child. This aid pro- 
gram is well conceived and administered. 
Should the state return revenues from in- 
come tax, from liquor tax, from vehicular 
fees, and for highway aids to all munici- 
palities whether they tax or not? It should 
be observed that if these returns are cut 
down in accordance with average need 
thruout the state, then the citizens of 
some municipalities would pay more in 
taxes than they now do. The total tax 
revenue of all the state would therefore 
rise. Some or all of this total rise could 
be earmarked for education. 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


The third course which education 
will take is called “Sticks, Stones 
and Experimentation in School 
Architecture.” 

In the United States we need 
200,000 classrooms right now and 
600,000 more to take care of enroll- 
ment increases in the next decade. 
At this moment we are ready to turn 


loose educators, architects, engineers 
and artists on the greatest program 
of educational building the world 
has even seen. Here is a marvelous 
opportunity to enrich our culture. 


There are real and exciting possi- 
bilities for experimentation in our 
school architecture. California js 
leading the nation in boldness and 
vitality of design. Wisconsin has 
been remarkably reticent in acopt- 
ing new designs for schools even 
though we have architects with 
imagination. Two dangers thr: aten 
to extinguish our chance for a new 
architectural and artistic expre:sion. 
The first of these is the lak of 
money in school districts. As @ con- 
sequence, too many compromis:’s are 
made. If appropriations are cit too 
much we shall be filling the A neri- 
can landscape with buildings more 
fitted for shoe factories thai for 
fashioning the personalities o' hu- 
man beings. Perhaps education 
should investigate experimeniation 
with federal guarantee of school 
building loans analogous to the G. 1. 
housing loans or with the creation 
of state revolving funds. In any case, 
we should avoid architectural patch- 
work, and remember that we are 
building for the next half century. 


The second danger is the stubborn 
adherence to inflexible building 
codes whose provisions do not keep 
pace with scientific, technological, 
constructional, and educational ad- 
vances. Ceiling heights and room 
dimensions, for example, are often 
times protection against evils which 
have long since ceased to exist. It 
will be a tragic decade if we use 
our money, our skill, our energy, 
and our resources to erect buildings 
that we will be ashamed of. The 
school plant should be a joy to the 
community, a place to show visitors, 
an expression of community needs 
and aspiration, a total development 
that allows everyone to say with 
pride, “This is where we educate 
our children and ourselves.” 


Economical Use of Buildings 


Is it merely increase in building 
that we want? Do we solve our 
problem by building two classrooms 
for every one we now have? Not at 
all. Progress in education does not 
necessarily mean spending more and 
more money. On the contrary, /r0g- 
ress implies more economical 1:3¢ oF 
more intensive use of what we ‘iave. 
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We have a multi-billion dollar 
plant for education in the United 
States. No corporation in the world 
is so large. This plant is put in moth 
balls for three months out of every 
year. How long could a corporation 
survive if it closed shop 25 per cent 
of the time? Sometime in the next 
decade, an ingenious educator and a 
courageous community will abolish a 
system which is difficult to maintain 
and substitute for it a four quarter 
plan similar to that used in many 
colleges. Immediately they will have 
freed 25 per cent of their classrooms. 
Let us suppose that there are 1,000 
pupils in an elementary school. At 
25 pupils to a room, this district 
needs 40 rooms and 40 teachers. If 
school ran 12 months and if pupils 
went to school 9 months on a stag- 
gered plan, there would be only 
750 in school at any one time. 750 
pupils require 30 rooms and 30 
teachers. We now have ten rooms 
and ten teachers to use for expan- 
sion. We not only solve in part our 
building problem, we also solve in 
part the shortage of teachers. Fur- 
thermore, with 12 months employ- 
ment we can raise teachers’ salaries 
by 1/4 without increasing the total 
outlay per student one cent. Thus, 
we stabilize earning power, eliminat- 
ing the indignity of obtaining com- 
mon summer employment, and go a 
long way toward establishing teach- 
ing as a true profession. . 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


The fourth course in our school 
is entitled “Philosophy and Experi- 
mentation in School Programs.” 


We Americans are pretty sure of 
our basic philosophy in education. 
We have committed ourselves to 
one of the most staggering ideas of 
all times—the idea that every person 
born in this nation has the right to 
an opportunity for the development 
of his talent. In support of this idea 
we have created a school system 
whose scope has never been 
matched in world history. We have 
put millions of people who could be 
producing wheat and automobiles 
into schools where their only job is 
to develop the talents God gave 
them. We have put more than a mil- 
lion teachers who could raise food 
or build houses into schools where 
their only job is to help others grow. 
We have turned billions of dollars’ 
worth of brick, steel, concrete, and 
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glass that could have gone into fac- 
tories, bridges, and hotels into 
schools to house young Americans 
whose work is reading, spelling and 
arithmetic. Along with the Athenian 
idea of liberty, the Roman idea of 
law, the Hebraic idea of religion 
and the British idea of parliamentary 
government, education for all is one 
of the master ideas of western 
civilization. 

The purpose of this focusing of 
effort, wealth and attention is the 
creation of the independent mind. 
We have no applause for minds that 
are slavish, indoctrinated, whimsical, 
lawless, timid, belligerent, unstable. 

Creating the independent mind is 
a noble goal for society because 
the opportunity to achieve an inde- 
pendent mind is the birth-right of 
every human being. It is the nature 
of man to strive for individuality and 
for an expression in all he does that 
carries the trademark of his person- 
ality. The greatest good for the hu- 
man mind is independence; the 
greatest degradation is slavery. 

Second, the creation of the inde- 
pendent mind is important because 
only independent minds can main- 
tain a democratic form of govern- 
ment. We operate on the theory that 
each person is an adequate judge 
of what is right and good, and is 
therefore entitled to a vote equiva- 
lent to that of anyone else in run- 
ning the nation. Independence does 
not mean a fanatical adherence to 
a pet idea; nor does it mean a piti- 
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ful vacillation among the ideas of 
all the soap box orators. It means 
sovereign action based upon “en- 
lightened self-interest.” Without in- 
dependence we are robots respond- 
ing to switches pulled: by a ruthless 
egoist. 

Third, the creation of the inde- 
pendent mind is important because 
only independent minds can assure 
us of a chance for progress. The in- 
dependent mind dares to climb out 


of ruts, to venture into the un- 
known. The venture is not fool- 
hardy, but is a calculated risk. It 
can result in the discovery of Amer- 
ica, the writing of the Constitution, 
the settlement of the west, the flying 
of the Atlantic, the discovery of a 
vaccine, the establishment of a 
guaranteed annual wage. 


Function of School 


Ideally, it is the function of the 
school to show a pupil everything 
that mankind has illuminated in its 
history. Year by vear the teacher 
guides the pupil thru this pool of 
light, moving him slowly but steadily 
toward the far edge. Beyond that 
edge is the darkness, the unknown 
and the untried. Once there, the 
teacher thrusts a flashlight into the 
pupil’s hands, points out a possible 
path and returns to escort another. 
The pupil, now on his own, steps off 
eager for adventure. Independence, 
in short, is eagerness armed with a 
flashlight. 

The primary responsibility for 
creating the independent mind has 
been delegated by society to the 
schools, which discharge it in a 
three-pronged attack. 

First the independent mind needs 
knowledge. The ignorant mind can- 
not be independent. It can be stub- 
born, wilful and eccentric, but it 
cannot be independent. Knowledge 
means familiarity with the physical 
universe in which we live: its geog- 
raphy, its physics, its chemistry, it 
means familiarity with man’s exist- 
ence on this earth: the events in 
which he has participated, the in- 
stitutions he has formed, the great 
ideas he has invented. If a man 
doesn't know a date, he is not an 
historian; if he doesn’t know an 
equation, he is not a physicist; if he 
doesn’t know how much stress a 
beam will take, he is not an engi- 
neer; if he doesn’t know the bones 
of the body, he is not a doctor. 

Second, the independent mind 
needs reason. The unreasoning mind 
cannot be independent. It can be 
impulsive, instinctive and_ slavish, 
but it cannot be independent. Rea- 
son means intellectual discipline; it 
means analyzing a subject to find its 
central idea, with its supporting ma- 
terials; it means making logic a 
partner in life. 

Third, the independent mind 
needs imagination. The unimagina- 
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tive mind cannot be independent. 
It can be repetitive, crass, dull, 
routinized, standardized and vulgar, 
but it cannot be independent. Imagi- 
nation means creativeness; it means 
the construction of something ideal; 
it means perceiving more value in 
one thing than in another; it means 
the ability to visualize a house by 
looking at a blue print, to hear 
the sound of music by looking at a 
score; it means the power to general- 
ize about stomach aches resulting 
from the eating of little green ap- 
ples; it means, as Shakespeare says, 
bringing forth the “form of things 
unknown.” 


Test of Good School 


This combination of knowledge, 
reason and imagination that make 
up independence of mind is the 
product of learning in one form or 
another. The test of a good school is 
the measure of its love of learning. 
The prime test of a school board 
member, of a school administrator, 
of a teacher, of a PTA officer is his 
love of learning. This is not the 
prime test for a riveter, a farmer, a 
steel salesman, a shop foreman, a jet 
pilot, or an executive of a refrigera- 
tor company. 

Learning is given effectiveness 
thru programs of curricular and 
extra-curricular instruction. Most ed- 
ucators will agree with the philo- 
sophical objectives I have just de- 
scribed, but they might be sharply 
divided upon the management of 
programs to achieve them. This is 
a prize ring I shall not enter. Suffice 
it to say that the answers to the 
question “What programs will create 
the independent mind?” will be dif- 
ferent. There is said to have existed 
once a professor who asked _ his 
students at examination time the 
same questions year after year. He 
maintained that in human life the 
important questions always remain 
the same; only the answers differ. 

So it is that rarely are we satis- 
fied with our answers. Just as we 
can look forward to experimenta- 
tion with employment of teachers, 
with collection of revenues and with 
creation of classroom space, so we 
can anticipate experimentation with 
school programs. 

We may see classes organized in 
new ways. Lacking sufficient num- 
bers of trained teachers, we may 
find a new technique for using those 
we have. Perhaps, for example, there 
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is on the grade and high school 
level some undiscovered analogy to 
the collegiate lecture system. 

We may see new and extensive 
use of mechanical and electronic 
devices. There are great potentiali- 
ties in TV as a teaching device. TV 
will never take the place of books or 
of teachers, but it is an unparalleled 
aid to both. So far, we have failed 
sadly to experiment with TV. 


Use of Seasons 

We may see more utilization of 
the seasons in our teaching. Auto- 
matically we would use nature more 
if we kept school in session for 12 
months. In the north we now have 
few, if any, indoor-outdoor class- 
rooms. For little pupils, how delight- 
ful these outdoor rooms would be 
when equipped with _ benches, 
shelves, a spot to grow something 
and a place to house the rabbit. 

Our programs of study at present 
neglect most shamefully the use of 
nature as an actual laboratory. For 
older pupils, school in summer 
would offer opportunities for learn- 
ing in biology, geography, geology, 
zoology, botany, in various arts and 
in physical education that are now 
beyond reach. 

We may see new programs of 
study which are better adapted to 
the varying abilities of our children. 
Talents vary in kind; some pupils 
are adept in verbal symbols, some 
in pictorial symbols, some in musical 
symbols, some in dynamic symbols 
like the dance. We must see to it 
that no child finally reaches the 
desperate belief that he is a com- 
plete failure simply because his 
school requires one and only one 
kind of symbolic behavior. Talents 
vary in degrees; even among the 
visually minded, I am told, some 
who are superb in two-dimensional 
art, such as painting, are almost 
helpless in  three-dimensional art 
such as sculpture. Again, is it not 
uneconomical and frustrating to al- 
low chronological age rather than 
mental, psychological and_physio- 
logical age to determine the progress 
of a child thru school? 

We may see a great development 
in the teaching of foreign languages 
in the elementary school. Ignorance 
of foreign languages ill befits a na- 
tion which must understand her 
enemies, retain her allies and take 
the initiative in world affairs. 

We may see a wondrous growth 








in all the arts. In the next ten years 
it is possible that we shall see art 
become a way of life inseparably 
connected with all we do in homes. 
cities and businesses. 


ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT 


No doubt, when Wisconsin edv- 
cation goes to school, it wants to find 
out what the prospects are in Wis. 
consin. In my concluding rerarks 
I shall be concerned with certain 
conditions that exist today anc that 
suggest possibilities for the future. | 
take my information from an urticle 
in the American School Board Jour. 
nal for April, 1955, by Roy C. 
Woods entitled “Where Does Your 
State Rank Now?” This article ranks 
each of the states from one to 48 in 
each of four categories: the ned for 
education, the effort to provid« bet- 
ter schools, the drawing and holding 


























































power of the schools, and the «bility es 
to pay for education. pe: 
The factors taken into account on we 
the need for education are: popula- a . 
tion in 1950, land area, population pes 
per square mile, median age, popv- pee 
lation between 5 and 14 years of “i 
age, population 5 and 24 years of Wis 
age. Wisconsin’s place in the com. pies 
posite ranking is 11th. ‘its 
There are 14 factors considered in thre 
the effort to provide better schools: in} 
among them, per cent of male teach- pe 
ers, average instructor's salary, an- pr 
nual cost per pupil in average daily the 
attendance, number of days pupil Offi 
attended. Wisconsin’s place in the “ie 
composite ranking is 19th. 
Nine factors are used to determine F 4p, 
the power of the school system to . 
attract pupils to the schools and to Pr 
hold them. Wisconsin’s place in the Fy, 
composite ranking is 24th. ee 
Category four on the ability to oun 
pay for education considers 13 fac pr 
tors. Anything dealing with dollas Fog 
is absorbingly interesting; so | shall F ‘ened 
give all 13: income per capita, & Fano, 
sessed valuation of property, gros Fis, 

state debt, gross local debt, savings 
and time deposits, individual ir F Ling 

comes, income per school age child. 
income per child in ADA, per capiti F Int 
tax collection, per capita expendi teach 
ture per local government, schoo F ™om 
debt per pupil ADA, school interest F new) 
payments per pupil ADA, median of E 
wages. Wisconsin’s rank among the Wisc 
48 states—make a mental guess be F Stiles 
fore I tell you—is second, Massa Ft Scho 
chusetts is first; California third: F Versit 
Ohio fourth. Wisconsin is second. F been 
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WEA Convention Talent Scheduled 


If TEEN thousand teachers in 
the Milwaukee Arena listening 
to the general session speakers, 197 
exhibits of books, school supplies 
and school services, 58 sectional pro- 
grams considering topics of special 
interest, 66 luncheons, dinners and 
reunions, hundreds of friends—old 
and new—to meet and greet—that 
was the annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Education Association a 
year ago. On November 3-5, Wis- 
consin teachers will again spend 
three interesting and profitable days 
in Milwaukee getting a new view or 
a review of our educational experi- 
ences of the past and a glimpse at 
the predictions of things to come. 
Officers of the association have 
planned general programs and sec- 
tional chairmen have sessions which 
they believe and hope teachers will 
like and will say, “I’m glad I came.” 
President Rothwell has searched 
the lists of available speakers and 
has come up with a balanced pro- 
gram for the general sessions. Edu- 
cators, statesmen, military leaders 
and commentators will give the 
teachers the benefit of their experi- 
ences from their close association 
with events which make history. 


Lindley J. Stiles 


_ Introduced for the first time to the 
_ teachers of Wisconsin on Thursday 
' morning will be Lindley J. Stiles, 
 hewly appointed dean of the School 
| of Education of the University of 
| Wisconsin. On September 1, ° Dr. 
| Stiles came to Wisconsin from the 
» School of Education of the Uni- 
| Versity of Virginia where he has 
been dean since 1949 and director 
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of the Summer Session since 1951. 
A graduate of the University of 
Colorado, he served education in 
Colorado as a teacher and adminis- 
trator until he became associate pro- 
fessor of education at the College 
of Williams and Mary in 1945. His 
next steps up the ladder of his pro- 
fession came when he was appointed 
director of student teaching at the 
University of Illinois in 1946 and 
associate professor of secondary ed- 
ucation at Ohio State in 1947. His 
subject will be “Enthusiasm—an Es- 
sential for Teaching.” 


Gen. Mark Clark 


General Mark Clark and Henry 
H. Hill will share the platform for 
the Friday morning general session. 
Gen. Clark, now president of the 
Citadel, the Military College of 
South Carolina, Charlestown, S. C. 
will open the session discussing the 
subject, “Where Are We Going?” 
His background of military service 
in Europe in World War [, World 
War II and Korea, and his diplo- 
matic and administrative assign- 
ments have placed him in key posi- 
tions to help make history. He 
played a leading part in the invasion 
of North Africa, Italy and Austria 
and in June 1945 was appointed 
Commander in Chief of the U. S. 
Occupation Forces in Austria and 
U. S. High Commissioner of Austria. 
In 1947 he was deputy to the U. S. 
Secretary of State and sat in London 
and Moscow with the Council of 
Foreign Ministers negotiating a 
treaty for Austria. 

General Clark climaxed his mili- 
tary career by serving as Com- 


mander in Chief of the United Na- 
tions Command and Commanding 
General of the U. S. Armed Forces 
in the Far East. His signing the 
military armistice agreement be- 
tween the United Nations Command 
and the Military Commanders of 
the North Korean Army and the 
Chinese People’s Volunteers at Mun- 
san-ni, Korea, brought to a halt the 
undeclared war in Korea. He retired 
from the Army on October 31, 1953, 
and soon thereafter accepted the 
presidency of the Citadel. 


Henry H. Hill 

Henry H. Hill, president of George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., 
will speak at the Friday morning 
session on the subject, “The Best 
Time to Teach.” Dr. Hill, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Virginia and 
Columbia University, has been 
teaching teachers or has been en- 
gaged in educational administration 
thruout his entire career. He has 
been superintendent of schools at 
Walnut Ridge, Ark., Lexington, Ky., 
and Pittsburgh, Pa., high school su- 
pervisor in Arkansas, professor of 
school administration and dean of 
the University of Kentucky. Since 
1945 he has been president of 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers. His interest in education and his 
views on education are recorded in 
his writings which have appeared 
in several professional educational 
magazines. 


Mrs. Billie Davis 


Mrs. Billie Davis, one of the Sat- 
urday morning speakers, has a thril- 
(Turn to Page 17) 





Wisconsin Delegates Take Part 
In NEA’s 93rd Annual Convention 


Critical conditions in education are reflected 


ORE than one hundred edu- 

cators from Wisconsin took 
part in the National Education As- 
sociation’s meeting in Chicago July 
4-8. Of this group 19 were official 
delegates representing the Wisconsin 
Education Association, others repre- 
sented educational organizations 
thruout the state and many were 
attending as visitors with no official 
responsibility. President Walker's 
opening address was given before 
an audience of 15,000 members, 
4,900 of whom were officially ac- 
credited delegates. 

Severely critical conditions in ed- 
ucation were reflected in the 170 
discussion and information sessions 
of committees and commissions. Ac- 
cording to many of the 900 conven- 
tion speakers the shortage of teach- 
ers, buildings and school facilities is 
changing the character of education 
in the United States. To improve 
the standards of teaching much time 
was also devoted to the proper 
choice and use of textbooks, the use 
of television, public relations, proper 
financing of schools and advanced 
teaching techniques. 

Ninety Wisconsin delegates and 
friends attended the annual break- 
fast and business meeting, Tuesday, 


Pres. Rothwell, chairman of Wisconsin dele- 
gation, states his views on policy 
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in 170 discussion and information sessions. 


S. RUSSELL SLADE 
NEA Director 
Wausau, Wisconsin 


July 5. On that occasion President 
Angus Rothwell urged the delegates 
to take back to their co-workers ideas 
about the improvement of education 
and the profession which they 
would gather during a great national 
convention. The NEA State Director 
reported the actions and recom- 
mendations of the Board of Direc- 
tors. Alma Link was elected to the 
Resolutions Committee, and Allen 
Anderson was chosen the Wisconsin 
member of the Credentials Commit- 
tee. Mrs. Mildred Recht of River- 
view School, Milwaukee County, 
was the lucky winner of the pen and 
pencil set donated by the Parker 
Pen and Pencil Co. of Janesville. 
The Wisconsin headquarters in 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel was again 
one of the attractions to the dele- 
gates attending the convention dur- 
ing the time when meetings were 
not in session. Highway maps, edu- 
cational information and _ literature 
on our state were distributed. The 
real feature, however, was the dis- 
tribution of 200 pounds of cheese 
provided thru the courtesy of the 


Vice Pres. Larson and Major Cox of U. S. Air 


Force Academy chat at Headquarters 


Kraft Cheese Co. to the thousands 
of delegates and visitors who 
swarmed thru the Wisconsin room. 

Waurine Walker, NEA president 
speaking Wednesday evening, issued 
a vigorous challenge to the profes- 
sion. She said, in part: “I summon 
you and the 1,200,000 teachers you 
represent to ‘A Call to Greatness’ at 
four specific points: 

“1. To find ways to get and keep 
enough good teachers. Here’s the 
nation’s number-one educational 
problem and the profession’s num- 
ber-one challenge. 

“The goal should be to attract into 
teacher preparation, from the upper 
50 per cent of high school graduat- 
ing classes, the number of young 
people equal to the number of new 
teachers required each year by that 
local school system. 

“2. To find the ways by which this 
association answers the pressures, 
confusion and absolutism in educa- 
tion. The one most shocking memory 
I have of this past year is the full 
discovery of the lack of understand- 
ing—in many instances of plain ig- 
norance—of what the NEA stands 
for and is trying to do. 

“I would suggest consideration of 
three things: 1) that the NEA ex- 


= ae 


Sees 


Amil Zellmer offers C. C. Claxton, our genial 
host, some of Wisconsin’s finest 
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SOME CANDID, SOME POSED VIEWS AT NEA CONVENTION 


NEA and WEA dignitaries smilingly face the official photographer at Chicago: left to right, Angus B. 
Rothwell, WEA President; $. Russell Slade, Wisconsin NEA Director; Rose Pribil, Wisconsin FTA President; John 
L. Buford, NEA President; Martha Shull, NEA First Vice President; Henry C. Weinlick, WEA Executive Secretary 


Eighty-seven Badgers and friends talked shop during the annual Wisconsin breakfast. L. to r. Mr. and Mrs. Roth- 
well, Manitowoc; Victor Hornbostel, Washington, D. C.; Edward D. Brown, Jr., Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. Weinlick, 
Madison; S$. Russell Slade, Wausau; F. J. Miller, Oshkosh; Alma Link, Oshkosh; Irene Hildebrand, Milwaukee 
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pand its field staff services and its 
lay relations, 2) that we expand our 
press, radio and television services, 
3) that divergent groups be brought 
together to analyze the differences 
in viewpoints and to bring their 
combined knowledge to bear upon 
the problem of how to prepare bet- 
ter teachers. 

“3. To find the way by which 
education can bring about a re- 
birth and expansion of freedom. To- 
day as never before we must have 
teachers who will help pupils to see 
the difference between facts, opin- 
ions, prejudice and propaganda. 

“4. To find the ways to reassert, 
with irrepressible force and candor, 
our unrestricted, unabashed devo- 
tion to the ideal of education for 


all.” 


Harold E. Stassen 


“Mankind now has the best chance 
of all recorded history to find and 
travel on the path of peace. The 
teachers of America can do more 
than any other profession in our 
country to improve the prospects of 
peace. 

“Why do I say that? Because the 
maintenance of peace requires a 
continuous series of decisions and 
actions which in our great democ- 
racy can only flow from a whole 
people educated in the deepest sense 
of knowledge, understanding and 
cultural development. 

“These advances in nuclear sci- 
ence make the prospect of a war 
more horrible than ever. But strange 
as it may seem the prospects of 
peace are at the same time made 
brighter. 

“When they are fully informed, 
for the first time in history the 
people and the leaders of each and 
every nation, whatsoever their form 
of government, should realize that 
they will surely lose much more thru 
devastation in any war they start, 
than they could conceivably win. 
At the same time they must recog- 
nize that they can gain more by 
concentrated peaceful effort in their 
own economies, than by attempting 
to take over by force the assets of 
any other nation. 

“The peaceful application of nu- 
clear science has outmoded much 
of the pessimistic pronouncements 
of earlier decades. The predictions 
of world wide food shortage for 
coming generations are out of date 
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as the use of nuclear energy and 
food production research result in 
a higher productive capacity. The 
anticipations of future shortages of 
coal and oil are altered by the new 
source of energy in all its peaceful 
forms. 

“The teachers of our country are 
crucial in importance. But everyone 
must carry a part of the responsibili- 
ties. Editors, writers, lawyers, work- 
ers, bankers, farmers, mothers, fath- 
ers, all must bring their thinking up 
to date in the atomic age and play 
their part in the decisions of our 
nation in this gateway decade to 
nuclear plenty. 

“A well informed American peo- 
ple, shunning alike the bomb jig- 
gling bully and the feather waving 
Milquetoast, following instead a 


course of calm courage and _sus- 
tained strength, will improve the 
chance of travelling on the path of 
peace. Let us work together, dili- 
gently, prayerfully, intelligently, un- 
ceasingly, to strengthen that chance, 
to brighten that hope.” 
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Rose Pribil, Siate FTA pres:der.t, shows Amil 
Zellmer some pictures from TEPS 


Benjamin C. Will's, Superintendent 
of Schools, Chicago 

“It is this challenge—to make no 
small plans, for they have no magic 
to stir men’s blood—that I would 
share with you today. 

“Within the next decade, our pro- 
fession will grow and _ assimilate 
hundreds of thousands of new teach- 
ers and train them for the most 
important task the nation can assign 
to a citizen. We will have an in- 
fluence on developing the lives of 
thousands of our young children. We 
will influence the future of our na- 
tion to the extent that we heln them 
develop the attitudes and skills to 
carry the banner of enlightened 


citizenship in a vibrant democratic 
society.” 


S. M. Brownell, Commissioner of 

Education 

“Our job, education, needs thoro- 
going research on many problems 
if it hopes to make an advance jn 
efficiency comparable to advances 
in health, agriculture, science and 
technology. We believe that it is 
responsibility of the Office of Edu- 
cation to be much more active than 
it has been in serving as a center 
of mobilizing resources to bring 
about this research and in making 
available the findings. , 


“Our job, education, also needs 
lay citizens’ understanding anc! con- 
cern and responsibility. Ou: job, 
education, however, is not doe by 
research; by citizen provision of 
buildings, of laws and of /unds; 
these are tremendously important, 
but we can never allow ourselves to 
forget for one moment that cduca- 
tion is an individual process. We 
teach in the classroom, we _ work 
with pupils and parents out of 
school, we help recruit and prepare 
more teachers, we help to get laws 
passed and school buildings erected 
so that each and every child may 
live more fully and in his own way 
use talents most wisely for himself 
and for society.” 


Seaborn P. Collins, National Com- 
mander, The American Legion 


“The possibility of federal control 
of education is of very real concer 
to both the American Legion and 
the NEA. Our organizations, of 
course, are opposed to such control. 
We believe that our educational 
system has developed to its present 
high level and will be able to ex- 
pand to meet existing and future 
demands only as a system directed 
by lay and professional leadership 
under the control of local and state 
boards of education. 

“The future leaders and citizens 
of America have a right to adequate 
education. If the local communities 
and the states can’t provide the 
answer, then the pressure for a dif- 
ferent approach will continue to 
build up. 

“The American Legion and the 
NEA can’t produce the teachers of 
pav the cost of desperately needed 
school construction. But we can and 
must drive home the severity and 
vastness of the educational crisis. 
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Adlai E. Stevenson 


“It was an unprecedented _his- 
torical coincidence that brought to- 
gether the flames of war across tle 
world, the atom’s unlocking and the 
emeryence of aggressive communism 
that created dangers—at first not 
fully realized—of insidiously organ- 
ized lisloyalty. This coincidence of 
crisis induced the fever of fear, and 
there were unfortunately those 
amo: ¢ us who insisted on treating 
this ‘ever in medieval manner by 
app! ing leeches to the bloodstream 
of freedom itself. Public servants, 
parti-ularly teachers, were regretta- 
bly ‘ne victims of these frightened 
attacss of scared people. 


“Tiis battle for freedom is not 
over—as freedom’s battles are never 
over. But it is important, I think, 
that teachers realize that America’s 
confidence in itself is coming back 
after our unpleasant nightmare—and 
that we insist no less strongly than 
before that the teacher’s job is to 
teach the way of inquiry, to prepare 
each generation to meet its new 
horizons, to open minds and not to 
close them. . . 

“Our thinking about adequate fi- 
nancing of public education must 
still start from an insistence that 
local and state governments must 
make available the largest possible 
revenues to sustain our public edu- 
cation system. Yet it is obvious that 
some measure of assistance to pub- 
lic education from the federal purse 
has become necessary, and that this 
necessity will become increasingly 
acute in the next few years. 

“We are currently short at least 
250,000 classrooms. The shortage of 
teachers is in some ways even more 
ominous. We note the urging today 
in Washington for a strong military 
reserve. It seems to me high time 
that we also pay attention to the 
schools’ crying need not just for a 
teacher reserve, but for filling the 
large gaps in education’s front line 
trenches. 

“The larger challenge that we 
must meet together—as teachers and 
parents and public and private citi- 
zens—is to prove that mass education 
can also be good education. The real 
heart of good education remains, 
’s always, good teaching. We must 
attract into teaching and hold there 
a far larger number of our ablest 
young people. Compensation miust 
be geared to ability and perform- 
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ance, and opportunity afforded for 
advancement to a high level based 
on merit, as in other professions. 

“And above all, teachers must be 
freed of the shackles of bigotry and 
anti-intellectualism, and the indigni- 
ties of loyalty oaths and unwritten 
blue laws which no longer apply to 
other citizens.” 


Edmund Heinsohn, pastor, Univer- 
sity Methodist Church, Austin, 
Tex. 

“There is certainly no group in 
our national life today that has a 
greater interest in the whole man 
and a greater responsibility for the 
building of the whole man than does 
the NEA 

“We can do our best work as the 
builders of the whole man when 
we can lead the individual to believe 
that he is wanted, needed, and that 
life cares for him.” 


Lawrence A. Kimpton, Chancellor, 

University of Chicago 

“Upon the whole, I think our pub- 
lic schools do an excellent job of 
college preparation. There are an- 
guished cries every year from col- 
lege presidents that the graduates 
of our high schools cannot read or 
spell, know no science and mathe- 
matics, and are limited in their 
knowledge of America to the fact 
that Columbus discovered it on July 
4, 1776. Perhaps I labor under the 
disadvantage of being head of a 
private institution reasonably selec- 
tive in its admissions. The young 
people who come to us from the 
public schools in the midwest and 
from all over the United States are 
well prepared.” 


WEA CONVENTION . 
(Continued from Page 13) 

ling and fascinating story to tell 
about her fight against great odds to 
secure an education. Her account 
has moved many an audience to a 
better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the American Public schools 
and school teachers. Her popular 
article, “I Was a Hobo Kid,” ap- 
pearing in the Saturday Evening 
Post, cast her in the role of a cham- 
pion for the schools and placed her 
in great demand as a lecturer be- 
fore such professional meetings as 
the National Education Association 
and the American Association of 
School Administrators. 











Resolutions Committee 
To Meet on Sept. 24 


Any person or local association 
wishing to propose resolutions for 
consideration by the Resolutions 
Committee should send them to 
Supt. Al Moldenhauer, chairman of 
the committee, at Stoughton or to 
the Executive Secretary, 404 Insur- 
ance Bldg., Madison 3. This Com- 
mittee meets on Saturday, Septem- 
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William L. Shirer 


For a quarter of a century Wil- 
liam L. Shirer has been regarded 
as one of our most outstanding for- 
eign affairs experts, especially on 
the European scene and America’s 
relations with the world abroad. His 
brilliant analyses of world affairs 
are followed daily by millions of 
Americans. To gain that understand- 
ing of world affairs he has a back- 
ground of many years of experience 
as a correspondent in the capitals 
of Europe and the Near East. 


THURSDAY CONCERT 


Thomas L. Thomas, concert bari- 
tone and nationally known radio 
and television star, will be the 
Thursday evening feature of the 
convention. Although still a young 
man he is considered a veteran of 
the concert stage. He has appeared 
in more than 600 concerts from 
coast to coast and has made many 
guest appearances on the best of 
radio and television programs. 


Do You Need a Room 


At Convention Time? 

The Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce Housing Bureau, 611 
North Broadway, Milwaukee, has 
again consented to assist WEA 
members in procuring rooms for 
the annual convention. The Bureau 
will accept housing requests in ad- 
vance of the convention. An office 
will be established in the Schroeder 
Hotel lobby on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 2, to assist teachers who need 
housing upon arrival in Milwaukee. 

The housing problem, for con- 
ventions, has been eased in recent 
years due to the addition of the 
many fine motels in and around 
Milwaukee. 

Teachers are urged to cancel any 
reservations not needed so rooms 
may be released to others needing 
accommodations. 

























Modern Language 


Teaching is Increasing 


In the Grades 


ROGER E. GUILES 


HOULD modern languages be 
taught in our elementary schools? 
Interest in this subject is growing, 
as evidenced by the number of edu- 
cational conferences and _profes- 
sional articles devoted to the ques- 
tion. Among the reasons for the 
concern, several appear to be most 
prominent. First, the opportunities 
for direct communication between 
people of different national and 
language backgrounds promise to in- 
crease at an accelerated rate. Sec- 
ondly, language appears to be an 
important key to understanding and 
cooperation among individuals, 
which when multiplied ultimately 
means nations. Third, there appears 
to be little doubt that a new lan- 
guage is learned more easily in child- 
hood than at any other time in life. 
Assuming that there are real val- 
ues to be gained from a modern 
language program in the elementary 
schools, such an innovation is cer- 
tain to present a number of prob- 
lems to those responsible for shaping 
the elementary curriculum. Not all 
experiences which may be consid- 
ered valuable can be included in 
the program of the elementary 
school. In the final analysis the cur- 
riculum of the modern school is the 
result of a multitude of choices. 
As a means of gaining some in- 
sight into the probable trends, I at- 
tempted to find out what school ad- 
ministrators of Wisconsin believe 
concerning the future 


status of 





Editor’s Note: The program of the In- 
ternational Relations Committee at the 
WEA convention in November will be de- 
voted to the subject of modern languages. 
The Committee hopes to learn more about 
the experiences of those school systems 
now teaching languages in the grades and 
high schools. 
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Many have indicated a desire 


to offer modern languages in 


the grades, but at present 


obstacles stand in the way. 


modern languages in the elementary 
schools. It was assumed that only 
a few schools would be found in 
which a language is currently being 
taught. However, future trends are 
likely to depend largely upon the 
merits of such a program and _ its 
associated problems as interpreted 
by those responsible for guiding the 
development of our elementary 
school curriculums. 


Results of Questionnaire 

The first questionnaire was sent 
in the spring of 1954, and the re- 
sults were reported at a conference 
sponsored jointly by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction and 
the University of Wisconsin. A 
follow-up questionnaire was sent in 
the spring of 1955, in the hope of 
discovering any developments within 
the past year, as well as to confirm 
those findings which had remained 
unchanged. 


In 1954 only three city systen:s re- 
ported teaching a language in one 
or more of their elementary scliools. 
Madison, Shorewood and Sup rior 
belong in this group. In each case 
the language was taught at the fifth 
or sixth grade level. Two scliools 
included both fifth and sixth grades. 

However, a year later nine cities, 
or three times as many, were teach- 
ing a modern language in one or 
more of their schools. The cities, 
together with some of the facts per- 
taining to their respective programs, 
are listed in Table I. 

Considerable variation is found 
among the different school systems. 
In some of the cities only one or 
two schools are now offering a lan- 
guage, while in others all their ele- 
mentary schools do. Ashland with 
11 elementary schools has employed 
a special teacher to work with the 
elementary schools. In others, the 
high school language teachers work 


TABLE I 


WISCONSIN CITIES 


ELE 


Language Taught 


French 
Spanish 
French | 
German*, Spanish** | 
Spanish | 
French ia 
French, Spanish 


Appleton 
Ashland. 
Chippewa Falls 
Columbus 
Hudson 
Kenosha 
Madison 


o- 


* 


Shorewood. Spanish, German, | 6 
French | 


Wausau _.| French, Spanish 
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cor NOS 
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LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION IN 





Taught 





Special 

Special 

Special 

8** | Regular 

8 Special 
| Regular 
| Other 











| Voluntary 
| Group 
| Voluntary 


| Special 
Group 








Special —Foreign language teacher who is member of teaching staff 
R2gular—Child’s regular classroom teacher 


Other 


Ran. —Regular School Hours 


O.R.H. —Outside Regular School Hours 


—Someone in community not a member of faculty 
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also with elementary children. Regu- 
lar teachers teach the languages in 
three systems, while in one school 
a person outside the staff does the 
teaching. Some teach the language 
during the regular school hours, 
while others extend the school day 
for those pupils studying languages. 
The absence of a common pattern 
among the schools pioneering in this 
field should make their experiences 
ever more valuable to other schools 
interested in the teaching of 
langiiages. 

Several reports indicated studies 
in progress to determine strengths 
and weaknesses of current language 
programs. The Appleton schools in 
late April surveyed the reaction of 
parents to their language curricu- 
lum and found the parents over- 
whelmingly in favor. More than 83 
per cent endorsed the plan. About 
§ per cent disapproved and_ the 
others were non-committal. Shore- 
wood studied the experiences of 
other U. S. cities which have been 
teaching foreign languages and is at 
present evaluating its own program. 





The Author 

Roger E. Guiles, the author of this 
article on modern languages, is chairman 
of the WEA International Relations Com- 
mittee. The idea of 
encouraging the 
teaching of modern 
languages has been 
a part of the pro- 
gram of the Com- 
mittee, and this 
study has been 
made to show the 
extent of language 
teaching in the ele- 
mentary schools, 
the case for the 
teaching of them 
inthe grades and the obstacles encountered. 

Mr. Guiles received his Bachelor’s of 
education degree from Wisconsin State 
College, Platteville, and his Doctor’s de- 
gree at the University of Wisconsin. He 
began his teaching career in the high 
school at Cazenovia and later became 
supervising principal. Following a three- 
year period as principal of the Richland 
County Normal School, he was chosen 
Director of Curriculum and Child <Ac- 
counting of the Superior Public Schools. 
Since 1942 he has been Director of 
Teacher Training at Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Platteville. 

His professional activities have included 
membership on the WEA Council on 
Education, Locals Committee and Inter- 
national Relations Committee. He was a 
member of the Curriculum Guiding Com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin Cooperative Edu- 
cational Planning Program. At present he 
8 serving as vice president of the Wiscon- 
sii Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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. every grade level... 


Some schools, not now teaching a 
language, reported that the advisa- 
bility of such a change in the cur- 
riculum is being explored. 


Views of School Administrators 


The survey was particularly con- 
cerned with the opinions and _pre- 
dictions of school administrators. 
Did they think a foreign language 
should be offered? Did they believe 
such a program feasible? Did they 
expect to include a modern language 
in the elementary curriculum in the 
near future? What are some of the 
obstacles standing in the way of 
such an innovation? Who would do 
the teaching and what language 
would be taught? 

Of the 79 superintendents who 
replied, 44 per cent thought a lan- 
guage should be taught in the ele- 
mentary schools, but less than 17 
per cent indicated that they ex- 
pected to introduce a_ language 
within the next three years. In other 
words, only about a third of those 
who believe in languages expect to 
teach one. The problems listed later 
may account for the discrepancy be- 
tween conviction and action. The 
number opposed to teaching lan- 
guages was about equal to those who 
had not yet made up their minds. 

The reactions to the question, 
“Which language would you recom- 
mend?”, are difficult to report be- 
cause of the qualifying statements 


was suggested as the age level .. . 





Photo courtesy University ot Wisconsin 


to teach a language. 


accompanying the responses. Some 
administrators suggested more than 
one, while others reported that they 
felt unprepared to name a specific 
language. Some felt the community 
itself might well be an important 
factor. The general tenor of the re- 
sponses indicated a lack of convic- 
tion in favor of any single language, 
although Spanish was mentioned 
most frequently, followed by French 
and German. 

While grades four and five were, 
by far, the most popular choices, 
every grade including the first was 
suggested as the age level at which 
to teach a language. 

Should the language, where 
taught, be offered to all the children, 
or should it be reserved for those of 
above average in aptitude or inter- 
est? Needless to say, involved here 
is the question, “What is important 
in education?.” As might be ex- 
pected, we found a marked differ- 
ence of opinion. Fifty-five per cent 
felt it should be restricted to the 
above average in aptitude while a 
third of the group believed it should 
be available to all. The rest were 
uncertain. 

If a language is to be taught, who 
would be expected to teach it? The 
writer regards this question as a cru- 
cial one. An overwhelming percent- 
age of the executives believed that 
the language should be taught by a 
“special” teacher. This was the ob- 
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servation of 79 per cent of those 
replying. Only 15 per cent thought 
the language should be taught by 
the regular elementary teacher. The 
rest were uncertain. 

A school which adds something 
new, such as a foreign language, to 
an already crowded elementary cur- 
riculum is likely to confront certain 
problems. A great variety of such 
problems was suggested, but cer- 
tain ones overshadowed all the rest. 


Time Element 


About two-thirds of the adminis- 
trators expressed concern over the 
factor of time. Many indicated that 
the elementary curriculum is 
crowded and time is at a premium. 
While there is no denying the im- 
portance of the time factor, it may 
well be that the inclusion of a lan- 
guage will not result in the sacrifice 
of other important learnings. 

While not on a par with the first 
two in frequency of mention, quite 
a number expressed concern over 
community support, especially if it 
involved additional staff members. 

Among other problems listed we 
find that of determining which lan- 
guage should be taught, along with 
the problem of finding suitable in- 
structional materials. Several ex- 
pressed concern over the problem of 
sequence. If a language is intro- 
duced in the elementary school, 
should a study of languages be con- 
tinued into the junior or senior high 
school? 

The conviction that the schools 
should concentrate on the area we 
are now teaching was expressed a 
number of times by those who would 
omit languages from the elementary 
curriculum. 

Since few of the schools repre- 
sented were teaching a language, 
the above must be interpreted as 
reasons why progress in this area 
may be slower than it would other- 
wise be. 


Factors to Consider 

1. While the number of city sys- 
tems teaching languages in their ele- 
mentary schools is still small, there 
has been a marked increase within 
the last year and there appears to be 
an unmistakable trend in_ that 
direction. 

2. Forty-four per cent of the city 
superintendents believe that a lan- 
guage should be taught; however, 
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only about a third of that number 
expect to teach a Janguage in the 
near future. 

3. In those communities where 
languages have been taught, parental 
support has been strong and 
enthusiastic. 

4, Lack of well-qualified teachers 
was judged to be the most serious 
obstacle to be overcome, although 
several other problems and _ issues 
were prominently mentioned. 

5. Both opinion and practice seem 
to agree that the teaching should be 
done by a special language teacher 
rather than the regular classroom 
teacher, unless that teacher is prop- 
erly qualified. 

6. Since the emphasis is on learn- 
ing to speak the language, before 
undertaking the reading or writing 
of it, the importance of teachers 
who speak the language fluently and 
accurately can hardly be over- 
emphasized. 


7. Colleges responsible for the ed- 
ucation of teachers might well con- 
sider the contributions they can 
make to this phase of the elementary 
school curriculum. 

8. Grades four and five were 
mentioned most frequently as the 
age at which to begin teaching a 
language, but opinion as wel! as 
practice varies widely. 

9. The experiences of schools iow 
teaching a foreign language sh juld 
prove valuable to those sys! ems 
which are planning to inauguré ‘te a 
modern language program in ‘heir 
elementary schools. 

10. While it is too early to 
cast future developments, it s: 
safe to predict a marked increa > 
interest and activity during the 
few years. Whether the results 
merit praise or condemnatio: i: 
likely to depend upon the inelli 
gence, insight, and planning 
bring to bear on the problem. 





Waste of Talent 


REPORT to the nation’s school 

teachers this week said that the 
United States is endangering _ its 
economy thru a reckless waste of 
gifted students. 

Members of the National Educa- 
tion Association were told at the 
convention in Chicago that each 
year 200,000 superior high school 
graduates do not enter college. The 
progress report by a committee on 
the nation’s manpower needs said 
that an equal number, after entering 
college, do not remain. 

It was said that the loss of a po- 
tential pool of 400,000 trained men 
and women each year can prove 
a decisive factor in the United States 
losing its superiority to the Soviet 
Union in the present technological 
age. The report added that many 
youths of high intellectual ability 
who could profit from higher edu- 
cation are not entering college. For 
lack of education, these young peo- 
ple are forced to work at sub- 
professional levels. 

Dr. Wilbur F. Murra, assistant 
secretary of the Educational Policies 
Commission, told the delegates that 
vast resources of human talent are 
currently being wasted. He added 
that curtailment of this waste could 
multiply the effectiveness of the na- 


tion's manpower without any 
crease in numbers. 

A critical shortage exists in teach- 
ing, in the sciences, engineering and 
technicians of all kinds. A speaker 
at the convention said that even 
though schools and colleges should 
take the lead in training the neces- 
sary personnel, the educational! in- 
stitutions are severely handicapped 
because of inadequate facilities and 
teachers. 

Providing the facilities and a sut- 
ficient number of teachers is one 
problem. Another problem is to con- 
vince gifted students that it would 
be to their best interests to continue 
their education. A job that appears 
attractive to a high school graduate 
may not be as attractive to him a 
few years later. The graduate should 
realize that the greater the training, 
the greater are the opportunities for 
advancement. College education is 
an investment that pays off thru the 
years. 


We hope that high school gradv- 


ates who have not arranged to en- 


roll in college will reconsider their 
decision against continuing their ed- 
ucation. While in some instances the 
financial burden may seem too great, 
a further examination of the prob- 
lem might lead to a solution. As the 
report pointed out, the waste of 
talent has become a serious mater. 
—Sheboygan Press—July 8, 195° 
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INCE Flesch made his _pro- 
nouncement on Why Johnny 

Can’ Read, reading has become 
headiine material. Stir things up, 
Flesch did; he divided people into 
two camps—pro- and _anti-Flesch. 
Some wag has characterized Flesch’s 
latest writing as “Sins of the Flesch.” 

It is not our purpose here to give 
another account of how to teach 
reading. Current literature, both 
professional and general, is full of 
such articles, some good, some not 
so good, “You pays your fee and you 
takes your choice.” There are, how- 
ever/ some issues back of the con- 
troversy which it seems to us are 
worthy of some exploration. 

Many people find it difficult to 
understand why Flesch has been so 
successful with his book: Why 
Johnny Can't Read. Reactions 
among educators run the gamut: 
hurt surprise, anger, condemnation 
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Seldom has the teaching of 


any subject caused such 


a furor as the present 


Reading Controversy— 
Can It Help? 


GORDON C. BOARDMAN 


of the public for failing to under- 
stand educational problems, and 
others. Some laymen have accused 
educators of always being on the 
defensive and, therefore, not able to 
give a fair appraisal of criticism of 
schools. 


Problem Is Complex 


Now it would seem clear, upon 
some consideration, that to get the 
educator's case to the public on 
such an intricate problem as reading 
is very difficult. We are dealing with 
a complex problem in teaching the 
language arts. There is much that 
educators still do not know and yet 
what they do know is professional 
knowledge difficult to impart to 
laymen. 

How, for example, can we prick 
the bubble of belief that all children 
can learn to read equally well. How 
can we show the laymen that lan- 
guage arts is a combination of inter- 
related skills: reading, spelling, writ- 
ing, listening and speaking. It is so 


We are dealing with 
a complex problem 
in teaching the lan- 
guage arts. 


Photo courtesy Madison 
Public Schools 


much simpler to think of each skill 
separately, 

We must, of course, reckon with 
the fact that practically everyone 
who has gone to school has had 
some experience with learning and 
with teaching. It is natural for 
people to believe they know how 
they learned and therefore to believe 
they know how their children should 
learn. On the other hand, those of us 
in the profession feel that education 
is worthy of a lifetime of study. We 
believe that in dealing with complex 
problems of education and teaching, 
some time, effort and application are 
required for reasonable mastery. 
Short of this type of investment, the 
layman we feel, is likely to over- 
simplify educational problems. 


Parent-Education Groups 

To bridge the gap from the over- 
simplification which requires no per- 
sonal investment to a cooperative 
educator-layman study is not easy. 
Yet it must and can be done. Some- 
times an issue like the current one 
on reading will bring it about. A 
better way is of course to keep 
parent-education study groups con- 
stantly working on these problems. 
In this, educators must take the 
initiative. 

First, it seems to us that we need 
to convince laymen that they should 
ask us what we are trying to do 
before they jump to conclusions 
about how we should do it. In look- 
ing at what we are trying to do, 
they will then see the importance of 
such issues as: 

1. Reading for getting meaning vs pro- 

nouncing words 

2. Getting background of direct experi- 

ence for reading vs vicarious experi- 
ence alone 

3. Reading enjoyment and skill for the 

many vs reading for the few 











4. Reading as a lifetime activity and 
enjoyment vs reading as a school tool 


How can we persuade school 
patrons to look at exactly what we 
are trying to do in teaching read- 
ing? How can we get together on 
goals and purposes with the view 
of relating reading goals and pur- 
poses to ways of teaching? 

We have, during the past year, 
liad the privilege of sitting in on 
committees of laymen and educators 
who are studying problems of cur- 
riculum, teacher and building short- 
age and school finance. Special com- 
mittees were organized to deal with 
separate problems. These commit- 
tees met many times for day-long 
meetings to come to grips with these 
problems. The spirit was excellent 
and the results, we believe, were 
noteworthy. 


Joint Responsibility 

Even at the two day meeting 
of the Wisconsin Conference on Ed- 
ucation in June, though technical 
and complex problems could not be 
thoroly analyzed, a great deal was 
accomplished. A rather thoro going 
agreement on big problems emerged 
and a more general feeling of 
joint lay-professional responsibility 
seemed more evident. 

In one group meeting in the June 
conference several questions on cur- 
riculum were discussed when, out 
of the blue, came this question from 
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How can we persuade 
school patrons to look 
at exactly what we 
are trying to do in 
teaching reading? 


a layman: “Why don’t we get down 
to the real question?” “Why can’t 
we do a better job in teaching the 
3 R’s in our schools? You educators 
don’t seem willing to face this 
question.” 

During the discussion which en- 
sued the educators tried in several 
ways to point out that there was 
considerable evidence to show that 
we were doing a better job in the 
3 R’s today than 25-50 years ago. To 
be more convincing to a layman, 
such articles from non-professional 
magazines as Kiplinger's Changing 
Times were cited. Still the layman 
seemed skeptical. He gave the usual 
arguments: high school graduates in 
business occupations can’t spell and 
Flesch has demonstrated that pupils 
can't read. 

Finally the point was raised that 
the layman would either have to 
choose his authority on the 3 R’s to 
fit his fancy or he would need to 
study the question thoroly himself. 
If he chose the later course, he 
could and should get considerable 
help from educators. 


Conference Essential 


It is our feeling that no longer can 
we expect laymen to accept our pro- 
fessional views and methods on 
faith. Our past performance may, we 
think, justify such faith. But in our 
present world insecurity, such faith 
requires constant reinforcement. 


There is no better reinforcement 
than lay-professional meetings where 
both groups may state their case 
frankly, and in a friendly fashion, 
The best antidote, we think, to nega. 
tive criticism based on fear and in. 
security is such lay-professional 
studies as have grown out of the 
Wisconsin White House Conference. 

From September 14 thru 24, ten 
sectional meetings of the Confer. 
ence will be held in strategic points 
in Wisconsin. Add your suppor® and 
abilities to make these meeting: suc- 
cessful and to keep this kind of 
study a part of the growing ed xe of 
Wisconsin education. 


—_ 





The Teachers Meet 
and Speak 


Part of the genius of America is 
the gift of doing things by volu itary 
organization. One of the things that 
has needed doing has been to sup- 
port the public schools. The P: rent- 
Teachers Association and the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, for instance, have 
rendered yeoman service for the 
layman. The National Education As- 
sociation, with its 612,000 members, 
is certainly the largest and probably 
the most influential organization of 
the teachers themselves. 

Since most members are public 
school classroom teachers, the NEA 
knows what it means to grapple at 
closest quarters with the most ex- 
tensive and most difficult problems 
that face American education. Some 
15,000 have been assembled in con- 
vention during the last several days. 
And it is hardly surprising that, in 
their insistence that help is urgently 
needed for schools sadly outrun both 
by population and by economic 
competition, they are not being too 
fine-haired about how much of that 
aid comes from whom—from local 
or from federal sources. 


Help to provide quarters where 
burgeoning classes can meet. Help 
to pay better salaries, not simply as 
justice to those who have served but 
to encourage new recruits to enlist 
in an army of teachers that is falling 
short by 90,000 a year. 


These needs are tangible. ‘hey 
are not easy to meet, but they can 
be handled in terms of dollars and 
cents. But the NEA sees other n eds. 

(Turn to Page 24) 
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Four sectional associations offer a wide 


variety of programs at their annual October 


conventions. 


Divisional Otficers Choose 
Speakers for Annual Sessions 


S'. CE election to office last Oc- 
t-ber officials of the sectional 
educ.tional associations have been 
diligently searching for speaker 
talent which will meet the critical 
demaids of members of the associa- 
tions. In addition to the planning 
for the general sessions, sectional 
programs dealing with specific sub- 
ject matter have been arranged by 
officers of the groups. State and na- 
tional educational leaders will take 
part in many of the programs. 


NORTH WISCONSIN-LAKE 
SUPERIOR 


Superior, Oct. 6-7 


Members of the North Wisconsin- 
Lake Superior Education Associa- 
tion will hear four headline speakers 
schéduled for their annual conven- 
tion at Superior, Oct. 6-7. Arthur 
Minguey, president of the organi- 
zation, has announced that Reuben 
K. Youngdahl, pastor of the Mount 
Olivet Lutheran Church of Minne- 
apolis, will be the opening session 
speaker Thursday morning at the 
Superior Central High School Audi- 
torium. During his extensive travels 
thruout the world, Dr. Youngdahl 
has interviewed many leading na- 
tional and international personalities 


AUGUST DERLETH 
Southwestern 
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MURRY BANKS 
North and Northwestern 


and has established a reputation as 
an outstanding religious leader in 
the United States. 

Friday morning Walter Johnson, 
chairman of the Department of His- 
tory of the University of Chicago, 
will address the association. As a 
young man he has achieved distinc- 
tion as a teacher and an author of 
books on history. As a lecturer he 
brings to the platform a warm and 
dramatic presentation of the factors 
in the past that shape the present 
and the future. 

Two well-known speakers will ap- 
pear during the closing session Fri- 
day afternoon. Mrs. Billie Davis, 
known as the author of that widely 
read article in the Saturday Evening 
Post entitled, “I Was a Hobo Kid,” 
will relate her story of her struggle 
to secure an education and what the 
schools have meant to her. To con- 
clude the afternoon session Murry 
Banks, a clinical psychologist and 
former professor of psychology, will 
not only dramatize the various ways 
people react to their problems in 
living but also add a humorous 
touch to the final session. 

From demands by the teachers 
the association has planned sectional 
meetings Thursday afternoon in or- 


North Wisconsin 


REUBEN K. YOUNGDAHL 


der to give teachers new ideas in 
their specific fields which they can 
take home with them. 


NORTHWESTERN 
Eau Claire, Oct. 13-14 


Betty Roadman, actress, author 
and lecturer, will address the open- 
ing session of the Northwestern 
Wisconsin Teachers Association at 
Eau Claire, Thursday, October 13. 
Her subject will be “What’s Right 
With America.” As an actress Miss 
Roadman has played one of the lead- 
ing roles in “I Remember Mama’, 
and immediately following World 
War II spent several months visiting 
various army camps in the Pacific 
area. 

Judge J. M. Braude of Chicago, 
a former assistant attorney general 
of Illinois, is the second speaker on 
the program, using as his subject 
“I Like Bad Boys.” 

The final general session Friday 
afternoon will feature two _ well- 
known speakers. Richard Morenus, 
author and traveler, will present an 
address entitled “Crazy-White-Man’, 
and Bill Costello, noted CBS radio 
and White House correspondent, 
will discuss the topic, “Turmoil in 
Asia.” Costello will consider the 


E. T. McSWAIN 
Western 





changing social, economic and geo- 
political situation in Asia today. 

Thursday afternoon and Friday 
morning four major sections and 25 
round-tables will meet. Thursday 
evening the teachers will be enter- 
tained in the Senior High School 
Auditorium by Debbie and the Dip- 
lomats, envoys of song. 

Robert Johnson of New Richmond 
is president of the association, and 
L. E. Slock of Eau Claire is secre- 
tary. All general sessions will be 
held in the Wisconsin State College 
gymnasium. 


WESTERN 
La Crosse, Oct. 6-7 


The Western Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association will hold its 50th 
annual teachers convention in the 
Vocational School and the Mary 
Sawyer Gymnasium at La Crosse, 
October 6-7. 

Murry Banks, professor of psy- 
chology at Long Island University, 
Brooklyn, and author of several pop- 
ular books on psychology, will be 
the first speaker of the convention 
when it opens at 1:30 P.M. Thurs- 
day, October 6. His subject will be 
“What to Do Til the Psychiatrist 
Comes.” He has been a visiting pro- 
fessor and special lecturer at several 
universities in the East and is the 
author of that widely read book, 
“How to Live with Yourself.” 

Three principal speakers are 
scheduled for the Friday morning 
and afternoon sessions. At 9:30, 
E. T. McSwain, professor of educa- 
tion, Northwestern University, will 
address the association on the topic, 
“The Next Ten Years in Public Edu- 
cation.” Dr. McSwain’s interests and 
contributions to education have cen- 
tered around the fields of elementary 


g 
BILL COSTELLO 


Northwestern 


education, child development and 
public school administration. 

The second speaker for the morn- 
ing will be Mrs. Edith S. Simpson 
who will present an international 
tone to the convention in an address 
titled, “The U. S. and the U. N.” She 
is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the U. $. Commission on 
UNESCO and chairman of the 
Committee on International Rela- 
tions of the National Council of 
Negro Women. Dr. Simpson has lec- 
tured in several European countries 
under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Edmund Harding, one of Ameri- 
ca’s principal story tellers, will send 
the teachers home with a laugh with 
his humorous lecture entitled, “A 
Long Last Laugh With Harding.” 
While district governor of Rotary 
International in North Carolina he 
became known as “The Tar-Heel 
Story Teller” and since then has 
traveled thruout the North American 


MRS. BILLIE DAVIS 
North Wisconsin 


continent entertaining people with 
wit and philosophy. 

Kindergarten-Primary, Intermedi- 
ate, Junior-Senior High School, Rural 
and Special Educational sectionals 
will be held at 2:30 P.M. Thursday. 
At 1:30 P.M. on Friday round table 
discussions will take place in the 
subject matter fields. 

Maurice Graff of Wisconsin State 
College, La Crosse, is president of 
the association, and V. B. Rasmus- 
sen, also of the college faculty, is 
secretary. 


SOUTHWESTERN 
Platteville, Oct. 5 


The annual convention of the 
Southwestern Wisconsin Education 
Association will be held at Wis- 
consin State College, Platteville, 
Wednesday, October 5, reports 


RICHARD MORENUS 
Northwestern 


Harry L. Scott, Jr., of Shulls' urg, 
president of the organization. 

John H. Haefner and August Jer- 
leth have been secured as the _rin- 
cipal speakers for the genera’ ses- 
sion. Dr. Haefner, professor of s \cial 
studies of the University of | wa, 
will speak on the subject, ‘For 
What Kind of a World are WE 
Teaching?” August Derleth, the :vell- 
known author of Sauk City, has 
chosen as his topic, “An Au‘ iors 
Point of View.” 

Several leading Wisconsin ecdu- 
cators have been selected to par- 
ticipate in the sectional programs. 
Walter Ploetz, Platteville superin- 
tendent of schools, is secretary of 
the association. 


THE TEACHERS MEET... 
(Continued from Page 22) 

The first is epitomized in President- 
elect John Buford’s slogan: “Make 
teachers proud to teach.” And that 
is not a matter of salary alone. It is 
also a matter of how important and 
how dignified a nation considers 
teaching as compared with other 
professions and careers. 


And there is another need, a star- 
tling one, found by a study commit- 
tee the most pressing facing class- 
room teachers: the need for disci- 
pline. The cause of this can be found 


partly in the failure to meet other. 


needs, of course—in overcrowded 
classes, understaffed schools and 
underexperienced teachers. But the 
roots of this problem reach deep in 
the whole of American life. And ere 
is something that will take sore 
than an act of Congress to sol-e— 
The Christian Science Monitor- ‘uly 
8, 1955. 
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WEA Financial Summary 


Treasurer’s Report 
April 1955 . 
Balance April 1, 1955 ...$ 43,328.59 
Reccipts—Advertising 1,733.34 


$ 45,061.93 
Expenditures—Orders 
$13348-13430 Inc. .... 10,147.40 


$ 34,914.53 

Balance per Bank State- 
ment $ 35,007.61 
Outstanding checks .... 93.08 


$ 34,914.53 
Other Accounts: 
Bonds, par value ....$124,000.00 
Life Membership Ac- 
2,772.64 
Retirement Reserve Ac- 
count 


5,506.10 
$132,278.74 


May 1955 
Balance May 1 ........$ 34,914.53 
Receipts 


$ 39,876.81 
12,063.98 


$ 27,812.83 


Expenditures 


Balance—June 1 


Cther accounts: 
Bonds, par value ....$124,000.00 
Life Membership Ac- 
2,772.64 
Retirement Reserve Ac- 


count 5,506.10 


$132,278.74 

June 1955 
Balance June 1, 1955 ...$ 27,812.83 
Receipts 2,949.89 


$ 30,762.72 
Expenditures 11,299.46 


Balance July 1, 1955 ..$ 19,463.26 
Other Accounts: 
Bonds (Par value) . . .$124,000.00 
Life Membership Ac- 
count 





At times like these I wish I was 
paid by the hour... 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Retirement Reserve 
Account 


July 1955 


Balance July 1 
Receipts 


$ 19,463.26 
4,895.37 °* 

$ 24,358.63 

*Includes $4,801.37 

from Retirement Re- 

serve Fund 

Expenditures $ 14,687.34** 


Balance Aug. 1 ....3% 9,671.29 
** Includes $4,801.37 
purchase Gov. Bond 
Other Accounts: 
Bonds (Par value) .$129,000.00 
Life Membership 
Fund 
Retirement 


Fund 


Reserve 


$132,518.59 


P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 


Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 








Good posture during the 

all-important growing years 

is vital for healthy, normal physical 

growth and the mental alertness 
necessary for proper learning. Bargen- 
designed Staput Movable desks protect 
children by encouraging comfortable erect 
posture and discouraging harmful 
slouching. They reduce fatigue and thus 
make learning easier. Exclusive Neurotone 
seats flex with every movement, yet 
always retain their proper contour. Since 
General Staput-Movable desks provide 
for more efficient learning and 

more healthful posture, they may 

well be called an investment 

in future generations 


MODEL 58 A William James Bargen Design 


iia es a) 


Check these Outstanding 


Immediate Delivery 
from the Largest 
Advance Stock 
We Have Ever 
Created 


Write for Free Booklet, 
“SIT UP and LEARN” 














General 


Staput-Movable Features... 


@ Desk and seat height are quickly and 
positively adjustable. 

@ Exclusive palette-shaped top supports 
writing arm. 

@ Provides maximum comfort, yet saves up 
to 30% of floor space. 

@ Neoprene shoes prevent "scooting”’. 

@ Built-in posture control minimizes fatigue, 
cuts discipline problems. 

® Marblelike plastic or Fibreglass desk tops 
are available. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
WILLIAM JAMES BARGEN 
Box 499 «¢ Waukegan, Illinois 
WALTER HORNE 
1204 Rutledge St. « Madison, Wisconsin 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL & EQUIPMENT CO. 
423 S. Third St. « LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


=|) SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


869 Hersey Street, St. Paul 14, Minn. 
Featuring the designs of William James Bargen 
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HE Wisconsin School of the 
Air is celebrating this year its 
“silver anniversary —25 years of pro- 
grams for classroom listening, orig- 
inated by the University radio sta- 
tion WHA and broadcast to all cor- 
ners of the state by the Wisconsin 
State Broadcasting Service. 

H. B. McCarty, Executive Direc- 
tor of the State Radio Council and 
WHA, founded the School of the 
Air in 1931. Since that time teachers 
have had an assistant ready to step 
into the classroom twice a day to 
help them broaden the classroom 
outlook on the world, to bring to the 
children inspiring personalities and 
teachers and to speed up the intro- 
duction of new ideas, concepts and 
materials. 

The School of the Air opens this 
month with 11 series of broadcasts 
designed to aid and supplement the 
school curriculum. The programs 
will be heard daily at 9:30 a. m. 
and 1:30 p. m. and at 2:45 p. m. on 
Wednesdays. 

Mrs. Fannie Steve, who has been 
broadcasting on the School of the 
Air since it began, will return this 
fall to present the 25th year of 
Rhythm and Games. These _pro- 
grams give children a meaningful 
outlet for their natural energies. 
Listeners participate in pantomimes, 
games, dances and a variety of 
rhythmical activities. The children 
learn to take turns, follow directions 
and learn safety habits, too, thru 
Mrs. Steve’s Careful Club. 

Let's Draw, with James A. Schwal- 
bach, will begin its 20th year on the 


ARLENE McKELLAR 
Associate Director 


25th 
Anniversary 


School of the Air. Professor Schwal- 
bach, who is an extension specialist 
in art and design at the University 
of Wisconsin, has planned these les- 
sons in creative art for the past 19 
years, and this year will “speak for 
himself” as narrator of the programs. 
Music, sounds, drama and_narra- 
tion are used to stimulate response 
in picture, design, or handicraft. 
Three new programs will be of- 
fered this year. Revoici Mimi, an ad- 
vanced series of French lessons, will 
be broadcast for those classes that 
listened to Visitons Mimi last year. 


MRS. FANNIE STEVE 
Rhythm and Games Program 


It is not suggested for children who 
have not heard the first series. At 
the request of teachers Visitons 
Mimi will be rebroadcast this year 
as an introduction to French. No 
written French is planned to be used 
for either Revoici Mimi or Visitons 
Mimi, so the manuals will be for 
teachers only. Because repetition is 
very important in the study of lan- 
guage, each of the lessons will be 
broadcast twice, on consecutive 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays. The ap- 
proach will be completely aural as 
it was last year. 

The second new series is called 
What's New Outdoors? and will be- 
gin the second semester. There were 


SS 


H. B. McCARTY 
Executive Director 


many requests for a course in n:ture 
and conservation, and these broad- 
casts will fill the requests. Robert E]- 
larson, an instructor in the Univer- 
sity Department of Forestry and 
Wildlife Management, will plan the 
series and also broadcast the pro- 
grams. Teachers manuals for this 
course will not be available until 
January. 

The third new series of programs, 
Let's Sing, will introduce another 
new radio teacher, Warren Wool- 
dridge. Let’s Sing will replace Pro- 
fessor E. B. Gordon’s Journeys in 
Music Land. Mr. Wooldridge is a 
teacher of voice and director of the 
Men’s Glee Club at the University 
of Wisconsin. Like Professor Gordon 
he is eager to help boys and girls 
enjoy the experience of singing well. 
and to know the lasting benefits of 
appreciating good music. Children’s 
songbooks with lyrics and melodies 
for a variety of songs and a piano 
book including arrangements for 
teachers and pupils to use in ac- 
companying practice sessions be- 


tween broadcasts will again be 


available. 

Other familiar programs to return 
to the air this fall are News of the 
Week, Music Time, Book Trails, 
Let's Find Out, People and Places, 
and Let's Write. 

Further information about the 
Wisconsin School of the Air mav be 
obtained by writing to Radio !Iall. 
Madison 6, Wis. 
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TEACHER TIME 


Beginning on Tuesday, Sept. 27, 4:00 to 4:30 P.M., a 
series of weekly programs primarily for inservice educa- 
tion for teachers will be oftered. The firgt will deal with 
the teacher in the community and the part the school 
plays in the community. The second series will offer 
suggestions for classroom management with emphasis 
on reading, and the third series will present discussions 
relating to professional problems. 


GOOD LISTENING IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


The Wisconsin School of the Air is heard in every county over 
these state stations. Originated by WHA, University of Wisconsin for in- 
school listening, programs are heard over WHA-AM 970 kc, Madison; 
WLBL 930 ke, Auburndale; WHA-FM 88.7 mc. Madison; WHAD 
90.7 mc. Delafield; WHKW 89.3 mc. Chilton; WHRM 91.9 mc. Rib 
Mountain; WHWC 88.3 mc. Colfax; WHLA 90.3 mc. West Salem; 
WHHI 91.3 mc. Highland; WHSA 89.9 Brule. 








1955-1956 PROGRAM SERIES 


Let’s “ind Out—Mon., 9:30 a.m. (Gr. 1-3) 

A science program designed to guide listeners toward 
a scicatific attitude. The class participates in simple 
experiments which require easily available materials. 


People and Places—Mon., 1:30 p.m. (Gr. 5-10) 

Introduction to peoples of other lands thru authentic 
folk music, folklore, literature and interviews with foreign 
guests. The manual contains suggestions for preparatory 
and follow-up activities with lists of correlated books and 
films. 


Revoici Mimi—Tues., 9:30 a.m. (Gr. 3-4) 
Based on a knowledge of last year’s Visitons Mimi and 
to be used only by classes who listened last year. 


Let’s Draw—Tues., 1:30 p.m. (Gr. 3-8) 

Creative expression and fun-in-art are emphasized in 
this program. Explanations of simple and basic art prin- 
ciples are also given by James A. Schwalbach. 


Let’s Write—Wed., 9:30 a.m. (Gr. 4—8) 

Boys and girls learn to express their own ideas in 
writing with “doing” as a means of learning stressed. 
Mauree Applegate of the Wisconsin State College, La 
Crosse, will present these programs in creative writing. 


Let’s Sing—Wed., 1:30 p.m. (Gr. 4-8) 

A new radio teacher—Warren Wooldridge—will con- 
duct this new series which replaces Journeys in Music 
Land! The course includes singing, an appreciation of 
good music, ear training and sight reading. 


Visitons Mimi—Wed., 2:45 p.m. (Gr. 2—4) 

Elementary French lessons for the lower grades. Les- 
sons introduce a few new words and phrases in each 
program with much review and repetition. 


News of the Week—Thurs., 9:30 a.m. (Gr. 5—10)—Ist Sem. 


Background of major news developments explored and 
telated to the larger patterns of current history. Authori- 
ties from the University faculty, officials from the state 
government and distinguished and newsworthy state 
visitors often appear in interviews. 


What’s New Outdoors?—Thurs., 9:30 a.m. (Gr. 5-8)—2nd 
Sem. 

A new series on nature and conservation in answer to 
tequests from teachers. Robert Ellarson, instructor in the 
University Dept. of Forestry and Wildlife Management, 
is planning and will broadcast the programs. 


Music Time—Thurs., 1:30 p.m. (Gr. 1-3) 
A series introducing music to the youngest listeners. 
The programs include units of simple instruction in 
instruments, composers and music forms. 


Rhythm and Games—Fri., 9:30 a.m. (Kng., Grades 1-3) 

This popular program begins its 25th year. Mrs. Fannie 
Steve helps children in rhythmic expression, games and 
pantomimes. 


Book Trails—Fri., 1:30 p.m. (Gr. 3-8) 
Programs present complete episodes from some of the 
excellent books available to young readers. The course is 


designed to promote further reading on the part of 
listeners, 
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WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


ENROLLMENT and 
MANUAL ORDER WSA INV. NO. 


PLEASE PRINT 


City and State___ 





P. O. Address of School 


Street or R.R._ Jane 


County +e ie Getler 


Is Yours on FM Radio? 








School 


Teacher. 
Mr.—Mrs.—Miss 








Total No. of Pupils Enrolling ____ Check Type of School Below 


One-Ro — City El tary 








Parochial_ 
Graded Not under 
City Superi dent 








Other. 








ENROLLMENT ORDER 


COURSE 
No. of No. 


Pupils Wanted 
LET’S FIND OUT 25¢ 


PEOPLE AND PLACES 25¢ 


Price of 


Grades Manual 











REVOICI MIMI 





LET'S DRAW 








LET’S WRITE 





LET’S SING: Songbook 





Piano Book 





MUSIC TIME 








Instrument Chart 








RHYTHM AND GAMES 75¢ 





BOOK TRAILS 25¢ 











VISITONS MIMI (1954-55) 25¢ 




















* TOTAL 








* PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS OF $1.00 OR LESS 
Do NOT Send Stamps 


Payment Included 





Charge to my School Board. 





Clerk 





Treasurer. 





R.R. or Street. 





Post Office. 


Make Remittances Payable to: WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
Mailing Address: RADIO HALL, MADISON 6, WISCONSIN 
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Educational Laws of 1955 


Summary of laws affecting teachers prepared 


by the Wisconsin Education Association 


Chapter 56 provides for the appoint- 
ment of one member, annually, from the 
Public School Teachers Retirement <As- 
sociation to the State Retirement Admin- 
istration Board. 

Chapter 59 
Board to invest 15%, 
teachers retirement 
stocks. 

Chapter 125 repeals section 42.531 of 
the teachers retirement law. Section 42.531 
stated that the legislature may change or 
revoke any contract or contractual rela- 
tionship created after July 29, 1951, if the 
teacher or the teaching position be in- 
cluded under Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance (Social Security). The repeal of 
this act re-establishes a contract which 
cannot be changed if the teachers choose 
to have OASI. 

Chapter 127 provides that a teacher 
in a summer session at a state college 
need not pay into the retirement fund 
if not a member of the state teachers 
retirement system. 


permits the Investment 
instead of 10% of 
funds, in common 


Chapter 231 defines accumulations and 
additional deposits. “Accumulation” is de- 
fined as the total amount in the retire- 
ment fund resulting from interest, required 
deposits, members deposits, state deposits 
and additional deposits. “Additional de- 
posits” are deposits paid in the fund by 
a member excluding required deposits. 
This clarifies these terms for adminis- 
trative purposes. 

Chapter 289 provides $25 additional 
pay to former teachers, who were retired 
as of June 30, 1951. Their names must 
be registered on a_ substitute list with 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 


struction. Their retirement allowance plus 
the additional $25 monthly payment can- 
not exceed $125. The previous law al- 
lowed $100. If additional or required de- 
posits were withdrawn, this limitation can 
be disregarded if the teacher taught in 
Wisconsin 25 or more years. 

Chapter 313 Hospital, surgical and 
other health, accident and life insurance 
for employees and officers may be pur- 
chased by municipalities as defined in 
s. 85.095 (1) (a). This section, 85.095 (1) (a) 
includes boards of education. 

Chapter 324 renumbers and brings up 
to date the sections of the teachers re- 
tirement law. 

Chapter 419 provides a new salary 
schedule for county supervising teachers. 
The schedule for county supervising teach- 
ers begins at $3,800 and goes to $6,000. 
The exact salary is dependent upon length 
of service and professional training. 

Chapter 435 corrects an injustice for the 
teacher who taught after age 60 with 35 
years of Wisconsin experience. Under this 
law men and women will receive like an- 
nuities if they select the 15 year or sur- 
vivorship option under the percentage plan 
of retirement based on the average salary 
for the last five years of teaching. Annui- 
ties will not decrease if a teacher con- 
tinues to teach after qualifying for the 
percentage plan of retirement. 

Chapter 477 provides $40,000 for a 
study of all the state retirement systems. 
The committee will be called the Gov- 
ernor’s Commission to Study Retirement 
Systems. The Commission is made up of 
21 representatives of various groups in- 
cluding four legislators. 


Summary of laws affecting education prepared 


by the State Department of Public Instruction 


Chapter 5 amends 40.87 (1)—Boards of 
union high school districts may have 
three, five, seven or nine members desig- 
nated in order of creation of district. 
When designated number is more than 
three in the order of creation, the first 
election and the terms shall be governed 
by 40.26 (3) and (4). 

Chapter 6 amends 38.16 (1) and 65.07 
(1)—applies to City of Milwaukee only. 
Changes maximum mill rate which may 
be levied in cities of the first class. 

Chapter 25 provides $1,500,000 for de- 
ficiency in aids payable for school year 
1953-54. 

Chapter 32 amends 14.23. Changes 
name of Armistice Day to Veterans Day. 

Chapter 66 amends 66.195. “66.195 
Emergency Salary Adjustments. During 
the period commencing February 27, 
1951, and ending December 31, 1957, the 


governing body of any county, city, vil- 
lage or town may, during the term of 
office of any elected official whose salary 
is paid in whole or in part by such county, 
city, village or town, increase the salary 
of such elected official in such amount as 
the governing body may determine. The 
power granted by this section shall take 
effect notwithstanding any other provision 
of law to the contrary, except that the 
exercise of such power shall be governed 
by s. 65.90 (5).” 

Chapter 79 amends 40.22 (14) (14a). 
Annual common szhool district meeting 
may vote salaries to board members as 
follows: 

1. Not to exceed $100 annually to 
treasurer and director and not to exceed 
$125 to clerk in school districts having 
four departments or less. 

2. In common school districts having 


more than three board members, salary 
of additional members shall not exceed 
that of director or treasurer. 

3. Limitations herein set do not apply 
to districts operating schools having more 
than four departments. 

4. In districts which do not overate 
schools, salaries of treasurer and director 
shall not exceed $20 each and sal ry of 
clerk shall not exceed $25. 

5. Section 40.22 (14a) is creat-d to 
read: “40.22 (14a) Reimbursemer’ for 
Expenses and Loss of Pay by Board \lem- 
bers. Authorize payment of actu: and 
necessary expenses of a board m-mber 
when traveling outside the district 1 the 
performance of his duties, and rein)’ yurse- 
ment of a board member for actu.'! loss 
of earnings, but not to exceed $15 per 
day, when required by his duties a. such 
member to be absent from his r gular 
employment. No payment shall be made 
under this subsection unless authorized by 
the annual or special common schow! dis- 
trict meeting after such expense or loss is 
incurred.” 


Chapter 114 amends 66.99 (4), (5) and 
(6) and creates 66.99 (3a). Relates to in- 
clusion of public employees under the 
federal old-age and survivors insurance 
system. 

“66.99 (3a) Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of subs. (2), (3) and (4) the persons 
included under any retirement system, or 
any coverage group therein permitted 
under federal law, may be included under 
the federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system pursuant to a_ referendum 
held in conformity with section 218 (d) (3) 
of the federal social security act and a 
certification by the governor pursuant 
thereto, and the governor is authorized to 
take any and all actions which may be 
required in connection therewith. In the 
case of each public agency other than the 
state, a referendum shall be conducted 
only upon, and in conformity with, a re- 
quest submitted by the governing body 
thereof. The agreement with the secretary 
of health, education and welfare may be 
modified to cover any such coverage 
group.” 

Chapter 122 amends 40.02 (1). Applies 


to Milwaukee County only. Relates to 
membership of county school committees 


in counties having a population of 500,000: 


or more; in such counties only three mem- 
bers shall be residents of cities and three 
members shall be residents of towns oF 
villages. 

In counties having a population of less 
than 500,090 there is no change in present 
membership requirements. 


Chapter 140 creates 38.085 and 4(.301. 
Authorizes school districts to receive, 
accept and use gifts or grants of /uMi- 
ture, books, equipment, supplies, moneys, 
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securities or other property used or useful 
for school and educational purposes. 


Chapter 146 amends 20.31 (2), 37.30, 
40.46 (3) (b) and various sections in 41+ 
Changes designation of county normals to 
county teachers colleges and principals to 
presid: nts. 

Chapter 147 amends 40.70 (5) (a) 2 and 
(6) (a) and 40.71 (1), (4) and (6) (b) and 
(c). 

1, Raises guaranteed valuations per 
resident pupils in average daily attend- 
ance {v: 

$21.000 in basic districts 

$23,500 in districts classified as inte- 

grated 

$55.000 in union high school districts 

classified as basic 

$60.000 in union high school districts 

classified as integrated 

2, Amends 40.71 (4) to read: “40.71 (4) 
Wher: the said aid to be received by a 
district is over 50 per cent of the total 
receipts of any district in any one year, 
or where excess state aid is required be- 
cause of the 15, 20 or 25 mill tax limita- 
tion the budget for the year on which 
such aids may be paid shall be approved 
by the state superintendent prior to the 
expenditure thereof except in the case of 
the aids that will be payable in 1956.” 

3. Changes 40.70 (5) (a) 2 and (6) (a)— 
Where 9 mills is presently specified in 
determination of aids as maximum _ of 
state support, change 9 mills to 15 mills; 
41.71 (6) (b) change 5 mills to 10, (c) 
change 5 mills to 10. 

Chapter 148 amends 62.09 (7) (d). In- 
serts in 62.09 (7) (d) the word “pecuni- 
arly” between “be” and “interested” in 
the first line. 

Chapter 164 appropriates $1,500,000 to 
pay balance of aids due. 

Chapter 177 creates 40.98. Authorizes 
school conservation camps in or outside 
of district. Authorizes levy for establish- 
ment and operation by single districts, by 
districts jointly or by municipalities dur- 
ing summer or at any other time board or 
boards may determine. 

Chapter 193 amends 41.01 (2a). “41.01 
(2a) Any school district which operates a 
class for handicapped children may pro- 
vide instruction or treatment for preschool 
handicapped children and instruction for 
their parents. The Wisconsin School for 
the Deaf may provide instruction for pre- 
school deaf children and their parents. 
The Wisconsin School for the Visually 
Handicapped may provide instruction for 
preschool visually handicapped children 
and their parents. The conducting of such 
instruction or treatment shall be subject 
to approval of and shall comply with re- 
quirements established by the state super- 
intendent.” 

Chapter 204 is the Executive Budget 
act, 

Chapter 211 amends 40.53 (5) (b) and 
tepeals 40.53 (5) (bm) and 40.53 (5a). 
Changes the rate of payment for parent 
transportation by amending 40.53 (5) (b) 
to read as follows: “40.53 (5) (b) By con- 
tract with the parent or guardian of the 
pupils to be transported. If transportation 
is furnished under contract with parents, 
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the compensation shall be at the rate of 
not less than 3 nor more than 10 cents per 
mile for each mile necessarily traveled 
for said purpose, regardless of the num- 
ber of pupils transported per family, but 
not more than the actual cost of trans- 
porting such pupils by a public carrier. 
If the district board and the parents can- 
not agree upon the amount of compensa- 
tion, the case shall be appealed to the 
state superintendent who shall determine 
the amount of compensation to be desig- 
nated in the contract.” 


Chapter 220 amends 25.02 (1) and (2), 
40.68, 67.03 (1) and 70.57 (1) and creates 
67.03 (4), (5), (6) and (7). Provides for 
basing borrowing on “value of property 
as equalized for state purposes”. In the 
case of cities, the 8 per cent limitation for 
all purposes shall be “the average of the 
value of the property therein as equalized 
for state purposes for the three years next 
preceding”. Specifies values to be used, 
method of certification, adjustments in 
case of reorganization and related mate- 
rial. 

Chapter 221 amends various sections 
and ss. 227.01 and 227.02. Relates to ad- 
ministrative rules or rulemaking, publica- 
tion of administrative rules, administrative 
procedures, or legislative or judicial re- 
view of administrative rules. of depart- 
ments of state government. 

Chapter 222 amends 40.22 (4) and (5), 
repeals and recreates 40.305 and creates 
40.22 (20). Authorizes school building cor- 
porations for the purpose of providing 
school buildings and equipment for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


Chapter 229 amends 39.12. Increases 
per diem for school board members 
attending county institute from $6 to $8. 
Clarifies travel to and from and what 
constitutes a convention. 


Chapter 233 amends 40.91 


(4) (a). 


Authorizes use of 2 per cent or 5 per cent 


of building costs included in _ tuition 
charges to be either deposited and ex- 
pended as provided in 40.22 (17) or 
applied in lieu of taxes authorized by 
irrepealable tax levies for payment of 
principal and interest on indebtedness for 
capital outlay. 

Chapter 236 creates 59.07 (2) (c). Pro- 
vides for crediting of rental monies re- 
ceived by county from lands leased to 
conservation commission for game man- 
agement purposes. 

Chapter 241 creates 40.26 (1) (ab). 
“40.26 (1) (ab) Any school district regard- 
less of population which is coterminous 
with a town and which operates one or 
more schools may have either three or 
five school board members.” 


Chapter 242 amends 17.03 (4). “17.03 
(4) His ceasing to be an inhabitant of this 
state; or if the office is local, his ceasing 
to be an inhabitant of the district, county, 
city, village, town, ward or school district 
for which he was elected or within which 
the duties of his office are required to be 
discharged; and in the case of a school 
district officer, and in addition to the fore- 
going, his being and remaining . absent 
from the district for a period exceeding 
60 days. But no office shall become vacant 


because the territory in which any officer 
resides is annexed to, consolidated with 
or formed into another governmental unit, 
and in such event such officer shall hold 
office until the expiration of his term; pro- 
vided that this exception shall not apply 
to village or city officers when a part or 
the whole of such city or village is an- 
nexed to or consolidated with another 
governmental unit, or to district school 
officers when the whole of such district is 
annexed to or consolidated with another 
governmental unit.” 


Chapter 245 amends 40.27 (5). “40.27 
(5) The school board shall act as inspect- 
ors of such election, and shall appoint two 
clerks who shall make and keep duplicate 
lists of the electors voting at such elec- 
tion. A plurality shall elect. In counties 
having a population of 500,000 or more 
the board may appoint five or more per- 
sons who shall act as inspectors, clerks 
and tellers. The inspectors and clerk shall 
be paid $3 each; except that in counties 
having a population of 500,000 or over, 
they shall be paid $8 each.” 

Chapter 249 amends 41.19. Provides 
that tuition for schools of vocational and 
adult education shall be certified and col- 
lected on a countywide basis—“within that 
portion of the county lying outside dis- 
tricts operating schools of vocational and 
adult education, and apportion the amount 
thereof on the basis of the ratio of the 
equalized valuation. . . .” 


Chapter 261 amends 40.14 (2). Clarifies 
procedure for voting on annexation of ter- 
ritory to union high school districts. 

Chapter 277 creates 20.16 (7). Appro- 
priates $5,000 to State Historical Society 
to facilitate instruction in the history and 
civil government of Wisconsin in the sec- 
ondary schools of the state. 


Chapter 278 amends 40.57 (5). “40.57 
(5) The school district or other govern- 
mental agency responsible for the opera- 
tion of a school bus, or which lawfully 
contracts for its operation, shall procure 
insurance, or shall require that there be 
filed with the clerk thereof a certificate of 
insurance showing that insurance has been 
procured and is in effect which covers the 
owner and operator of the bus and also 
the school district or other governmental 
agency which contracts for its operation; 
and a like certificate of insurance shall be 
filed with the motor vehicle department. 
No license to operate a school bus shall 
be issued by the motor vehicle department 
unless such insurance or a certificate of 
insurance as stated above is on file with 
the motor vehicle department. No such 
insurance shall be terminated prior to its 
expiration, nor canceled for any reason, 
unless there is filed with the motor vehicle 
department by the indemnitor a_ notice 
thereof at least 10 days prior to the date 
of termination or cancellation. The license 
issued for a school bus on which the in- 
surance has been terminated or canceled 
shall be revoked by the motor vehicle de- 
partment effective on the date of cancel- 
lation or termination of the insurance.” 

Chapter 295 amends 40.26. Relates to 
time when new positions for school boards 
take effect. 
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Chapter 304 amends 40.23 (2). “40.23 
(2) If any school district having a one- 
room schoolhouse has an average yearly 
attendance ot more than 40 pupils, the 
next annual meeting shall provide an 
additional room and an additional teacher. 
On failure to comply with this subsection 
the district shall forfeit the right to share 
in the apportionment of the public school 
fund income.” 


Chapter 310 amends 40.03 (5). Requires 
publication and notice of appeal from 
orders of school district reorganization 
issued by county school committees. 

Chapter 311 amends 59.07 by creating 
59.07 (22) (b). “59.07 (22) (b) A town 
board may distribute the amount of na- 
tional forest income allotted to a joint 
school district by crediting and applying 
the allotted amount upon and in reduc- 
tion of the proportion of the taxes of such 
school district certified to the town clerk 
of such town.” 

Chapter 341 amends 40.08. School dis- 
tricts which have not operated a school 
for two successive years except those con- 
tiguous with cities operating under a city 
school plan or those adjacent to such con- 
tiguous districts shall be attached to an 
operating district. Districts which are 
under contract with state or county col- 
leges are exempt from this provision. 
Districts which qualify under 40.30 (11) 
are eligible for receipt of state and county 
aids for a period not to exceed two years 
and may levy or use tax funds. Nonoper- 
ating districts not within these specified 
groups may not pay tuition or transpor- 
tation, nor may they levy taxes or use 
funds in their treasury for the payment of 
tuition or transportation. 

Chapter 344 amends 67.05 by creating 
67.05 (14). “67.05 (14) Referendum Not 
Required for Certain Temporary Borrow- 
ing. This section shall not be construed to 
require, or at any time heretofore to have 
required, the submission to the electors 
for approval of any borrowing under s. 
67.12.” 

Chapter 365 amends 40.91 (5) by creat- 
ing 40.91 (5) (d). “40.91 (5) (d) After a 
town, city or village consolidates with a 
city of the first class or any territory is 
annexed thereto, the tuition and transpor- 
tation charges accrued as provided in this 
section to such town, city or village or 
such annexed territory may, at the option 
of the city of the first class, be entered as 
provided in this subsection either upon 
the following tax roll of the entire city of 
the first class or only upon that part of 
such tax roll which represents the terri- 
tory consolidated or annexed wherein 
such charges accrued.” 

Chapter 386 amends 85.08 (9) (a) and 
repeals and recreates 85.08 (7m). Author- 
izes Motor Vehicle Department to issue a 
restricted instruction permit to an appli- 
cant enrolled in driver education program 
in any school which includes practice 
driving which is approved by Department 
of Public Instruction under given condi- 
tions, which should be carefully reviewed. 

Chapter 406 amends 66.29 (2), (6) and 
(7) and creates 66.29 (1) (d). Defines a 


“subcontractor” and prescribes new statu- 
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tory requirements in contracts under this 
section of the statutes. 

Chapter 407 amends 38.23 and creates 
40.30 (19). “40.30 (19) The board may 
provide for accident insurance covering 
pupils in the district; but no such insur- 
ance shall be paid for from school funds 
unless the expenditure is authorized by 
the annual meeting of a common school 
district or high school district, or the com- 
mon council in a city school district or 
school district in a city of the first class.” 

Chapter 410 amends 20.005. Is the 
biennial appropriation for the County 
Teachers Colleges. 

Chapter 413 creates 66.04 (3). “A town, 
county, school board or school district 
may appropriate money for the purpose 
of initiating or participating in appropri- 
ate celebrations of any legal holiday 
listed in s. 256.17.” 

Chapter 414 amends 40.91 (4) (a) and 
(5) (a). Provides that tuition claims filed 
in compliance with the statutes are not 
subject to approval of the county school 
committees. The $6 ceiling is removed. 
Transportation claims are still subject to 
approval by county committee. 

Chapter 442 amends 25.02 (1) and (2). 
Provides for use of state equalized values 
as basis for loans from state trust funds. 


Chapter 446 amends 40.70. Aids equal 
to aids for elementary schools in a twelve 
grade integrated district shall be paid to 
such elementary school districts as meet 
the requirements of 40.67 (2) (a), (b), (d), 
(e), (f) and (g) 1, 3 and 4 and provided 
such elementary district has been at some 


prior date a part of a twelve grade dis- 
trict or employs not less than eight teach- 
ers in the elementary school. 

Chapter 450 amends 65.03 (1), 65.04 
(1), (2), (7) and (8), 65.05 (4), 65.07 (1) (c) 
and creates 65.07 (1) (n). Revises proce- 
dures of municipal budgeting. 


Chapter 455 amends by repealing and 
recreating 85.16 (12). “85.16 (12) Stop- 
ping for School Busses Loading or Unload- 
ing Pupils. (a) The driver of a vehicle 
upon a street or highway, upon meeting 
or overtaking from the front or rear any 
school bus which has stopped on the street 
or highway for the purpose of loading or 
unloading any school child or children, 
shall stop the vehicle immediately upon 
the display of flashing red signals by the 
school bus driver and shall remain stopped 
until the school bus driver extinguishes 
the flashing red signals. The driver of a 
school bus shall not use the flashing red 
signals in the built-up areas of cities, vil- 
lages or towns where passengers are to be 
loaded or unloaded from a curb or side- 
walk or in special bus loading areas. The 
provisions of this subsection do not apply 
to vehicles proceeding in the opposite 
direction of a school bus on the opposite 
side of a divided highway. 

“(b) Every school bus shall be equipped 
with flashing red signals of a type, and 
actuated in a manner, approved by the 
state superintendent and the commissioner 
of motor vehicles. When such a vehicle is 
being used upon a public highway for 
purposes other than the actual transpor- 
tation of children as provided in ss. 40.53 


to 40.57, the flashing red signals shall not 
be used and all markings thereon indj- 
cating it is a school bus shall be removed 
or concealed.” 

Chapter 458 amends 67.05 (6a) (a) and 
creates 67.05 (6b). Loans made by school 
districts including in their territory  yij- 
lage or a city of the fourth class must be 
approved by electors in special election 
except loans made pursuant to 67.12 (12) 
and other related material. 

Chapter 474 amends 66.29 as amended 
by Chapter 406 of Laws of 1955. Provides 
that requirements of 66.29 (2) apply to all 
contracts over $10,000, but this subsection 
does not apply to cities of the first class, 

Chapter 476 amends 38.17. Provices for 
applicability of “value of all t:xable 
property in said city as equalized for state 
purposes” to school borrowing in ci'ies of 
the first class. 

Chapter 479 amends 20.25 (3). *)ppro- 
priates $3,000,000 additional aids esti- 
mated as required by passage of Chapter 
147. 

Chapter 480 amends 67.04 (6). C 
base of borrowing to “5 per cent of the 
value of taxable property as equali/:d for 
state purposes” in designated schow! dis- 
tricts. 

Chapter 481 amends 40.30 (18). Re- 
moves requirement that board must stab- 
lish a kindergarten upon prescribed! peti- 
tion and amends statute so that ii now 
reads: “40.30 (18) Any board which has 
control of primary grades may establish 
and maintain a kindergarten. Such kinder- 
garten shall constitute a school of the dis- 
trict, and shall not be discontinued unless 
the kindergarten enrollment for the pre- 
ceding year was less than 15.” 

Chapter 521 amends 66.03 (5). Pre- 
scribes procedure to be followed in the 
apportionment of assets. 

Chapter 523 amends 70.116. “70.116 
Taxation of University Agricultural Lands. 
All agricultural lands owned or held by 
the board of regents of the University of 
Wisconsin including those used for ex- 
perimental purposes shall be subject only 
to the tax levied for school purposes the 
same as other real estate. If such taxes 
are not paid, the real estate shall be sub- 
ject to tax sale as are privately owned 
lands.” 

Chapter 532 creates 15.64 (8), 20.10 
(12) and 35.84 (13). Publication of an in- 
ventory of natural resources of Wisconsin 
and distribution to high school libraries. 

Chapter 552 amends 40.91 (4) (b). Pro- 
vides for certified statement of audit when 
tuition and transportation claim of any 
district exceeds $7,000 and when such 
audit has been requested by the County 
Clerk or by 10 taxpayers. Further provides * 
for necessary adjustments if audit is not 
completed by August 1. 

Chapter 554 creates 40.075. “40.075 
Annexation to Common School Districts 
Operating High Schools. Territory not in 
but adjoining a district which holds an 
annual meeting and operates grades | to 
12 may be annexed thereto upon a peti- 
tion therefor presented to the board of 
such common school district signed by 10 

(Turn to Page 36) 
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EDUCATION NEWS 




















“Why Didn't Someone Tell Us!" 





Illinois Educator Named NEA Centennial! Director 


; Paul Street, director of regional services, 
Northern Illinois State College, DeKalb, 
was appointed director of the Centennial 
Celebration of the National Education As- 
sociation, it was announced recently by 
William G. Carr, NEA executive secre- 
tary. NEA will observe its 100th anniver- 
sary in 1957, 
; In his new duties which he began 
Sept. 1, he will work with members of 
the NEA Centennial Commission to, co- 
ordinate and initiate activities and projects 
which will bring to the attention of the 
public the needs, aims and achievements 
of the schools. 

During the centennial year the million 
members of the Association and its affili- 
ated organizations will join with thousands 
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of lay citizens thruout the United States 
and possessions to consider the role of 
public education in a changing world. 

In commenting on his appointment, Dr. 
Street said: “The NEA Centennial Cele- 
bration will make America more conscious 
of her stake in education and of the 
crucial role of the teaching profession in 
American life. 

“The century mark should mean a cele- 
bration but not just that. I see it as a point 
for inspecting the foundations of Ameri- 
can life as they are related to education. 
It should be a stock-taking and should 
provide a summit point from which teach- 
ers and lay citizens will get a_ better 
perspective of their responsibilities regard- 
ing the schools.” 


Ten Regional Conferences 
on Education Are Planned 
in State for Sept. 14-24 


From Sept. 14 to Sept. 24, ten one-day 
regional conferences on education will be 
held in ten cities thruout Wisconsin, ac- 
cording to William Kahl, executive sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Conference on 
Education. These conferences are Wis- 
consin’s contribution by laymen and edu- 
cators to the national effort to examine 
the critical problems facing the schools 
in the years ahead. The state and _re- 
gional conferences were stimulated by 
President Eisenhower's call for the White 
House Conference on Education to be held 
in Washington, D. C., Nov. 28-Dec. 1. 

These regional conferences will be the 
follow-up to the state conference which 
was held in Madison, June 28-29, at 
which time four principal aspects of edu- 
cation were considered: teacher shortage, 
the curriculum, school finance and build- 
ing facilities. Mr. Kahl reports that the 
conferences are opened to all interested 
citizens, and as many laymen and edu- 
cators as possible are urged to attend. 

The date of the sectional meeting, the 
city and the names of the chairman and 
co-chairman are as follows: 


Sept. 14—Madison—Mrs. George Chatter- 
ton, Madison, chairman; R. C. Du- 
bielzig, Madison, co-chairman 

Sept. 15—Eau Claire—William McIntyre, 

Eau Claire, chairman; J. H. Murphy, 

Chippewa Falls, co-chairman 

19—Whitewater—Ellsworth Coe, 

Whitewater, chairman; A. I. Winther, 

Whitewater, co-chairman 


Sept. 


20—Milwaukee—Leroy Grossman, 
Milwaukee, chairman; Mrs. Clare 
Dreyfus, Milwaukee, co-chairman 


Sept. 


Sept. 21—Platteville-Norman Clapp, Lan- 
caster, chairman; E. G. Harrell, Platte- 
ville, co-chairman 

Sept. 22—Green Bay—Don P. Neverman, 
Marinette, chairman; Fred Wandrey, 
Green Bay, co-chairman 

Wausau—Arthur L. Amt, Wausau, chair- 
man; W. E. Moore, Wausau, co- 
chairman 

Sept. 24—La Crosse—Ralph Lund, Black 
River Falls, chairman; Everett L. 
Walters, La Crosse, co-chairman 

Oshkosh—George Tipler, Oshkosh, chair- 
man; Mrs. Warner Geiger, Oshkosh, 
co-chairman 

Shaw, Superior, 

Corine, Superior, 


Superior—George E. 
chairman; George 
co-chairman 

“The planning of these regional meet- 

ings is being carried out deliberately to 

utilize local leadership and effort.” said 

Kahl. “Everything required: housing, 

meals, publicity, discussion grouping will 
(Turn to Page 34) 





Stout Institute Becomes 
Stout State College 


Stout Institute 
specializes in the 


of Menomonie which 
education of teachers 


and _ professional workers in home eco- 
nomics, 
trial technology 


industrial education and_ indus- 
became known as Stout 
State College July 1, 1955. Formerly under 
the jurisdiction of the Board of Trustees 
of Stout Institute the college is now trans- 
ferred to the authority of the Board of 
Regents of Wisconsin State Colleges. 


The change came about when Stout 
and the Wisconsin Institute of Technology 
at Platteville were integrated with Wis- 
consin’s state colleges under one board of 
regents. 


NSPRA Elects Parham 


The National School Public Relations 
Association, a Department of the National 
Education Association, elected Mrs. Marga- 
ret Parham of Madison a regional vice 
president of the organization during the 
annual meeting in Chicago, July 4. 





COMMUNITY OF 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting, useful 


Just Published! exciting nature library 


Hundreds of pictures from Audubon Society’s files. 5 beautiful books. 
Every other page a real-life photo; opposite is story. Young people thrill— 
balance of nature is so understandingly shown. 


ny a Name of this 

; ’ pictorial nature 
© library is THE 
COMMUNITY Of LIVING 

THINGS, published by 

Creative Educational So- 
ciety, cooperating with the 


LIVING THINGS 


Now through this new five volume nature 

library, so profusely filled with its pictures, 

the Audubon Society is delighted that it has 

the opportunity not only to make so many 

of its photos available to all schools but for 
{ such a really low price. 





National Audubon Society. 


Elementary and Junior 
High classes can now have 
these fine reproductions of 
500 photos of plants, birds, 
insects, animals; with story 
portion so ably edited by 
Dr. Etta Schneider Ress. 


For years the National 
Audubon Society has been 





IF INTERESTED « 

For COMMUNITY 

OF LIVING THINGS, 

described, 5 vols; 500 Ne, 
pictures;8'4x11’", ‘“S 

bound in sturdy buckram, ° 
just write t0 THE CREATIVE 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, 
Mankato, Minn., $34.75, p.p. | 


In five volumes 


Vol.1 Field and Meadow 
Vol.u Fresh and Salt Water 
Vol.m1 City Parks 

and Home Gardens 
Vol.1v Forest and Woodland 
Vol.v The Desert 


So many unusual, excellent 
pictures and the interesting 
story text 
make this 





providing materials for use 

in schools through its Audubon Junior Clubs 
and Audubon Nature Bulletins. The need for 
supplementary photographs with a broad 
ecological scope has increased with mounting 
interest in nature and conservation study. 


library most welcome by 

schools, especially at the low 

cost of "$34. 75. CREDITS: Deer, 
Harrison; badger, Van Wormer: 
wren, Cruickshank; butterflies, Jahoda. 


nature 





Always a refreshing, delicious treat for you 


The lively, tasty flavor and the smooth 
pleasant chewing of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
give you a little lift and help ease tension. 





Presidents Meetings 
Scheduled, Oct. 3-18 


The Locals Committee has completed 
plans for the fall series of meetings for 
Presidents of WEA Locals. The agenda at 
these meetings will include the following, 
WEA convention plans, legislation, pro. 
gram planning, and group discussions on 
subjects selected by those in attendance, 

The following schedule was_ planned, 
with all meetings beginning at 6:00 P. \. 

October 3—Eau Claire 

October 4—Tomah 

October 5—Shell Lake 

October 6—Rhinelander 

October 10—Wausau 

October 11—Green Bay 

October 12—Richland Center 

October 13—Madison 

October 18—Milwaukee 


Presidents of Locals will be reimbiirsed 
for their mileage and the cost of the din- 
ner. All officers of associations, admiinis- 
trators and other faculty members are in- 
vited to attend these meetings with: the 
Presidents of local associations. Invitations 
to Locals Presidents will be sent about two 
weeks before the meetings. 



















































Wisconsin Teachers Offered 
Job Exchange Opportunities 


The U. S. Office of Education has 
announced teaching opportunities in sev- 
eral foreign countries which are available 
for 1956-57. American elementary, sec- 
ondary and junior college teachers in all 
subject fields may apply for approximately 
300 teaching positions abroad for next 
year and seminar grants for the summer 
of 1956. 

Teaching opportunities fall into two gen- 
eral categories; those involving an_inter- 
change of an American and a_ foreign 
teacher, and one-way assignments for 
American teachers in foreign schools. The 
countries providing for the interchange 
of positions include Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Germany, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Canada and the United 
Kingdom. Countries in which American 
teachers are needed on a one-way basis 
are Austria, Burma, Denmark, Finland, 
Germany, Greece, Iraq, Italy, Japan, Neth- 
erlands, Thailand, and the United King- 
dom Colonial Areas. Positions may also 
be available in Cambodia, Indonesia. 
Morocco and Syria. 

There are also summer opportunities in 
1956 for teachers of French and of the 
Classics to attend seminars in France and 
Italy. 

Qualifications include: a Bachelor's de- 
gree, preferably the Master’s degree, three 
years of successful teaching expericnce. 
U. S. citizenship, good health and moral 
character, emotional stability and 
adaptability. 

Further information about the positions 
may be secured from the Teacher Ex- 
change Section, Office of Education, U. 5. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. Appiica- 
tions will be received until Oct. 15, 1959. 
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Teachers Hear Criticism 
Of Their Teaching Methods 


fend, the teach 
reading. 

“Teachers do not sufficiently stress the 
continuing significance of reading to the 


methods they use to 


be most efficient, sometimes six or seven, 
Georgiady continued. 

Reading problems at the senior high 
level, when the vocabulary load becomes 


pleted Teachers could clear the air in the, pupil as he moves up thru the grades. The heavier with such subjects as biology, are 
gs for current reading controversy if they would four-year-old child has a terrific motiva- too frequently over-looked, he added. The 
nda at discard professional jargon and explain tion to read; everybody around him is teacher at this level must be able to open 
wing: teaching methods clearly to the public, a reading and he can’t wait to get started. doors for the students, to assign the study 
| pro top educator and a state PTA president This motivation holds his interest over of the nervous system of vertebrates, for 
nS On agreed during the Institute in Reading at three or four grades, but after the fifth example, with sufficient motivation to stir 
dance. the University of Wisconsin, Aug. 1. there is a tendency on the part of teach- student interest. 

anned. During a discussion of reading practices ers to let the motivation drop off.” “There can be no good reading program 
P.M. at the annual Institute, the lay point of Some teachers get so tangled up in the without teachers who can open doors for 


view was represented by Mrs. R. L. 
Schumpert, Madison, president of the Wis- 
consin Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and the professional point of view was 
represented by Alexander Georgiady, cur- 


mechanics of reading that they lose sight 
of the reason for grouping, and auto- 
matically divide their classes into three 
groups when sometimes one group would 


their students, who can explain to their 
pupils’ parents in simple lay language 
why and how the program is being carried 
on,” Georgiady continued. 




















riculun: director of the Manitowoc Public 
Schools. 
Noting that “it’s easy to be down on 
what one isn’t up on,” Mrs. Schumpert 9 
listed the following dozen grievances Ww a e 
which have been reported to her by 
he ~ parents : 
ae 1, The reading program is too slow get- 
” ra ting underway, because teachers waste 
| the time waiting for a mysterious something a 
wren called “reading readiness.” Cl VY e O U i n e 
xt two 2. Too much time is spent on pleasura- 
ble experiences such as excursions, crafts, 
projects, and “talking things over,” when 
il parents want is for Johnny to bring 
pred (ioe his reader and demonstrate that 
ities he can read. O U r O n r a d 
3. All children in a given grade do not 5 
. has read the same texts, nor pass the same 
: Isble tests at the end of a grade. 
vilable e . 
ers 4. Pictures are used too freely in the c U a | Th y 
a teaching of reading. This leads directly or an ninterrupte ncome WS ear 
wails to an appetite for comic books and other 
om foms of visual entertainment at the ex- 
ati pense ‘of reading the classics for pleasure. 
5, Grouping on the basis of ability is 
> gen- infair and undemocratic. Right now new teachers in 178 Wisconsin 
inter- 6. Failure to group on the basis of l ] ° eye 
oreign ability holds back the bright children and oca city and county association groups are 
s for sets too fast a pace for the sl hildren. o8 ; 
f% » -tqetenbadrtcadeeunen eligible to enroll in our WEA-Endorsed 
; 7. The old report card has been so " e 
ange ® changed that many parents do not under- Group Insurance plans without answering 
ustrit, @ stand whether Johnny is doing as well as ° ona e 
New Bi le should. health questions or submitting to physical 
Jnitec e e 7 . 
sar 8. Educators take an authoritarian atti- examination. Your professional organiza- 
ea tude, and have adopted an educational a 7 
iland, fj @n designed to confuse parents. tion offers a new member a fine protection 
Neth- 9, Texts are dull and insipid, and the 
King- a pamby” adventures of Dick and at a very low rate. 
» also J Jane, often continued into grade six, fail 1 ! 
nesia, §B 0 stimulate children. Be sure to use your opportunity 
10. Children are forbidden to read be- 
ies in J yond the day’s assignment and get ahead 
f the fof the rest of the class. 
e and ll. They don’t assimilate new words o 
> ae because they are not taught to use the —IF YOU MISS YOUR NEW TEACHER MEETING— 
: + tictionary, Ask Your President—Ask Your Superintendent 
three P 
bane 12. In the seventh grade children are 
ws — into junior high school without 
equate preparation for subject-centered 
and tather than for child-centered teaching. —INQUIRE AT— 
niin In explaining the educator’s point of 
Ex Bo the teaching of reading, Georgiady | Wisconsin Education Assn. Washington National Ins. Co. 
U5 a 404 INSURANCE BUILDING 613 GAY BLDG. Executive Office 
and ——a at fault in failing to | mapison 3, WISCONSIN MADISON 3, WIS. Evanston, Ill. 
plica- Courage the use of lay language so that 
1955. jm “2ehers can explain, and if necessary de- 
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When they’re too shy to 
ask about menstruation 


Some of your young students may 
be puzzled by things they have heard 
about menstruation, and be too shy 
to ask even their mothers for the facts. 

To help them understand, the makers 
of Modess Sanitary Napkins and Belts 
and Meds Tampons offer you these free 
booklets. 


“Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered,” a clear, simple introduction to 
the subject of menstruation, for girls 
9 to 12. 


“Growing Up and Liking It”—new 
edition of popular booklet—for girls 12 
to 18. Gives an easy-to-understand but 
complete explanation, plus tips on 
health, beauty and poise. 


“How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 
suggests to mothers how, when and 
what to tell their young daughters 
about menstruation. 


You may order as many free copies 
as you wish. Just write: Anne Shelby, 
Box 5566-9, Personal Products Corp., 
Milltown, N. J. Or mail coupon. 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5566-9, Milltown, N. J. 

Please send me free 

...new booklets ‘Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 

..-booklets “Growing Up and Liking It’”’ 

«e+ booklets “How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 


Name 





( PLEASE PRINT) 


Street. 





City State. 


lorrer GOOD ONLY IN u.s.a.) 





OR CCCHCHOH SEES SESE ESESES EEE EEEE OO 
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Kline Named to Kansas City 
Investigating Committee 


Clarice Kline, WEA president-elect, has 
been appointed by the NEA Defense Com- 
mission on a special six-member commit- 
tee to investigate a contract renewal dis- 
pute between the Kansas City (Mo.) 
board of education and the city’s super- 
intendent of schools. The committee met 
in Kansas City August 2 to begin an in- 
vestigation of “conditions leading to the 
failure” of the board to renew the contract 
of Supt. Mark W. Bills. 

The Defense Commission study is be- 
ing made at the reauest of the Kansas 
City Association of Community Councils 
and the Kansas City Cooperative Council 
of Teachers with the approval of the 
Missouri Education Association. The De- 
fense Commission is authorized by the 
NEA Representative Assembly to make in- 
vestigations and give assistance in critical 
educational situations and acts at the 
request of local and state education asso- 
ciations and citizens groups. The two most 
recent investigations were held in Houston, 
Tex., in 1954, and in Miami, Fla., in 1952. 

Other committee members are: Earle 
T. Wiltse, superintendent of schools, 
Grand Island, Neb., chairman; John H. 
Fitscher, superintendent of schools, Balti- 
more, Md.; Harland L. Hagman, dean, 
school of education, Drake’ University, 
Des Moines, Ia.; Isodore Samuels, member 
board of education, Denver, Col.; and 
Ruth Winter, past president, Detroit Edu- 
cation Association, Detroit, Mich. 


Historical Society Starts 
High School Publications 


Emphasizing the “grass roots” aspects of 
American history, the State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin will launch a new pro- 
gram of curriculum aids for high school 
history classes this fall, according to Clif- 
ford Lord, director of the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society. Plans call for the pub- 
lication of sixteen 20-page pamphlets and 
a 4-page monthly bulletin, 30th Star. 

“The pamphlets will present Wisconsin 
history chronologically against a national 
background, showing the relationships be- 
tween local and national development,” 
states Mr. Lord. “Written mostly from pri- 
mary sources and illustrated with pictures 
and maps they will bring out social and 
economic aspects of history, pointing up 
how ordinary individuals felt about and 
reacted to events of their time. They can 
be used as supplementary material in 
American history classes to bring out the 
local angles and variations in national 
movements and events and also to teach a 
course or unit in Wisconsin history.” 

Some titles now ready include: “Wiscon- 
sin: Land of Frenchmen, Indians, and 
the Beaver;” “Wisconsin Defies the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law: The Case of Sherman M. 
Booth;” “The Civil War of Private 
Cooke: A Wisconsin Boy in the Union 
Army.” Six pamphlets will be ready by 
the middle of September, the remainder 
by the end of the first semester. Price will 
be $3 for the sixteen. 

30th Star will contain short historical 
articles on Wisconsin and national events; 


stories on high school work in community 
history; material gathered and written by 
high school students; news of history clubs 
around the state and many other features. 

30th Star will serve as a news publica- 
tion and as an aid in teaching American 
and Wisconsin history. The first issue. 
ready in September, is priced at 50¢ per 
student per school year. 


J. E. Murphy Gives 50 Years 
Of Service to Hurley Schools 


J. E. Murphy who always loved to 
teach children spent a half century in 
administrative work in the Hurley Public 
School system. He retired July 1. In 1904 
after graduation from the Univers:ty of 
Michigan he became principal in | ‘urley 
for two years and then took ov: + the 
reins in 1906 where he kept a euiding 
hand for 48 years as superintendent 

His 50 years were marked by « xpan- 
sion of physical facilities and grov th of 
the curriculum to keep pace with 1odem 
trends in education. During his ac :vinis- 
tration six new school buildings wer. built 
and the area around Hurley was te- 
organized into an integrated distric: givy- 
ing greater educational opportunities to 
rural children. For high school st:dents 
he expanded and enriched the curriculum 
by the introduction of manual arts courses, 
business curriculum and cultural courses, 

Although an administrator he never 
ceased to keep in close touch wiih the 
classroom and always liked to point with 
pride to the students who had made good 
in the home town as well as _ elsewhere 
thruout the nation. 

Outside the school building he held 
several posts in civic, fraternal, religious 
and educational organizations. Upon re- 
ceiving his resignation Paul Santini, chair- 
man of the Board of Education, praised 
Mr. Murphy’s work saying “You've done 
a wonderful job in the System.” 

The Journal joins his friends and as- 
sociates in wishing him a happy and in- 
teresting retirement. 


CONFERENCES ... 
(Continued from Page 31) 


reflect the needs and interests of the grass 
roots area affected. 

“Developments in the conference pro- 
gram to date give us reason to have faith 
and confidence in what is to come. The 
regional conferences have many resources 
to draw on such as the successful experi- 
ence of the Wisconsin White House Con- 
from study committees. With all regional 
meetings using these resources and addres- 


sing themselves to problems fitted to their: 


needs, Wisconsin should experience « ren- 
aissance of education. 


“As you believe in education and as 
you wish it to progress, get behind the 
regional meeting in your area. In the 
years ahead to meet its educational prob- 
lems, Wisconsin will need to carry oD 
continuously the pattern of lay-professional 
meeting of minds which these regional 
meetings of the White House Conference 
on Education foreshadow.” 
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16 NEA Life Memberships Sold to Wisconsin Educators 


Sixteen Wisconsin educators were in- 
duded in the 652 who purchased lifg 
membership in the NEA during the an- 
nual NEA convention in Chicago, reports 
§, Russell Slade of Wausau, NEA direc- 
tor. More than $100,000 was raised for the 
NEA building fund which total has now 
passed the $3,000,000 mark. 

The ‘ollowing Wisconsin teachers be- 
came life members during the convention: 

Mary Bertrand, Milwaukee 

Mary L. Burgdorf, Sheboygan 

Mrs. “lizabeth Culligan, St. Croix Falls 

Marie J. Danielson, Manitowoc 

Elsie Jane Draeger, Wauwatosa 

Harlow H. Henninger, Sheboygan 

Lori: Horstmann, Two Rivers 


Irene Hoyt, Janesville 

Theodore J. Jenson, Shorewood 

James LaPlant, Marinette 

Edna Louise Liessmann, Wauwatosa 

Flita J. Luedke, Plymouth 

May I. Luedtke, Milwaukee 

Katherine C. MacLaren, Milwaukee 

E. Naomi Parkinson, Milwaukee 

May M. Wagner, Sheboygan 

Since the May Journal was published 
and prior to the convention three addi- 
tional Wisconsin teachers joined the ranks 
of the NEA life members. They are: 

Earl M. Haney, Milwaukee 

Beth Stanford, Fond du Lac 

Elvera E. Reich, Hammond 








Strozinsky Elected President 
Of Wis. Classroom Teachers 


Ruth Strozinsky of La Crosse was 
elected president of the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers at its annual 
meeting held in the clubrooms of the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. in West 
Allis, April 23. Other officers chosen were 
Clara Anderson, Wausau, vice president; 
Alice Scott, Oshkosh, secretary; and Carol 
Walker, Menasha, treasurer. 

Principal speakers at the general ses- 
sions were Hal Goodenough of the Pub- 
lic Relations staff of the Milwaukee Braves 
and Margaret Stevenson, executive secre- 
tary of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers. Goodenough gave an informative 
and inspirational talk on “The Fulfillment 
of the American Dream” in which he told 
“behind the scenes” incidents of baseball, 
stressing the importance of attitudes to- 
ward the job. Miss Stevenson’s address 
was on “Professional Dividends.” H. C. 
Weinlick, WEA executive secretary, ex- 
tended greetings from the association. 

Sectional meetings devoted time to the 


study of parliamentary practice, retire- 
ment legislation, legal rights of teachers 
and lifting teacher load. 

A two-hour tour of the Allis-Chalmers 
plant was arranged and conducted by 
company representatives. About 120 class- 
room teachers were guests for luncheon. 


Teachers Accounts 
Credited with 3.5 Rate 


The State Retirement System Adminis- 
tration Board has announced a 3.5 per 


‘cent interest rate on the money in the 


teachers’ accounts for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955. This reflects the ex- 
cellent condition of the retirement ac- 
counts of the members of the fund. 

Members of the Administration Board 
are Mark Ingraham and Ben Elliott rep- 
resenting the University Retirement As- 
sociation, E. G. Harrell and E. H. 
Schrieber representing the State College 
Retirement Association and William Dar- 
ling, Mary Jeffery and Amold A. Christen- 
sen, representing the public school teach- 
ers in the state. 





























Look at it this way: the more homework you give us, the more 
homework you have to do... 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 





CRAYOLA for 
high school students 


for adult artists 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Binney & Smith Ine. 

Rep. in Wisconsin 
is Robert M. Humphrey 





Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 





"|FOR MANY CLASS ACTIVITIES 


A plan that has scored high success all 
over the nation! School classes raise 
substantial money funds to_ finance 
group activities by the SUNSHINE 
FUND RAISING PLAN. This 
year you will have the new and 
strikingly beautiful Sunshine 
DeLuxe TALL SLIM Christmas 
Cards — 21 quality cards that 
sell for only $1.25! Many other 
Sunshine fast-sellers for quick 
sales, BIG PROFITS! Send no 
money... just write for the 
interesting details on this win- 
ning Sunshine Plan, and samples 

on approval. 


SUNSHINE 
ART STUDIOS INC., Dept. ST-9 j 








Springfield 1, Mass. 
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| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 25 ,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 

















MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 1751 
Morse Ave., Dept. 160-J, Chicago 26, Ill. 











17-JEWEL WATCHES 
ONLY $14.95 POSTPAID 


Finest Swiss Manufacture. Gold plated. Beautiful 
Radiant Dial. Shock and water resistant. Lifetime 
crystal. Expansion bracelet, fits any size wrist, 
$75.00 value. Sacrifice. Manufacturer's Christmas 
overstock. You examine these watches. Wear them 
at our risk. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Order by mail. Specify men's or ladies’. 


LINCOLN SURPLUS SALES 


1704 W. FARWELL AVENUE 
CHICAGO 26, ILL. 








Your only magazine for conservation teaching. 
Natural history activities, color pages, articles, 
photographs, stories, junior section. Invaluable. 
Bi-monthly for ten months, $2.00. 
Quantity discounts. 
Send 10¢ for your sample copy to 
A'IDUBON SOCIETY OF CANADA 
181 JARVIS STREET TORONTO, CANADA 











HELP WANTED 


RETIRED teachers, principals, superintend- 
ents wanted as local school representatives 
by naticnally-known publisher of HUMPTY 
DUMPTY’'S MAGAZINE and CHILDREN’S 
DIGEST. High income possible on liberal 
percentage plan. For full details write 
Parents’ Magazine Press, Educational Divi- 
sion, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 








Announcing Four New Releases 
ENRICHMENT RECORDS— 
Based on LANDMARK Books 
The Louisiana Purchase 
Pirate Lafitte and the Batt'e of New Or'eans 
Mr. Bell Invents the Telephone 
George Washington Carver 
Write for descriptive list of 20 
titles now availabe. 
ENRICHMENT RECORDS, Dept. S 
246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 





Want a Film for Your Program? 
Inquire at the 


Wisconsin Education Association 
404 Insurance Building 





Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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Program for Teachers to Be 
Offered on State Network 


Beginning on Sept. 27 a new program 
feature on WHA to be called “Teacher 
Time” and primarily for teachers will be 
offered on the State Radio network, re- 
ports Harold Engel, associate director of 
WHA. A series of 30 weekly broadcasts 
on Tuesdays from 4 to 4:30 P.M. will 
provide weekly inservice programs “to im- 
prove teacher competence thru stimulating 
proper professional attitudes, to give a bet- 
ter mastery of professional arts and skills, 
and to develop a broader concept of the 
scope of education.” 

George E. Watson, state superintendent 
of public instruction, will introduce the 
series on Sept. 27 and explain the pro- 
grams which have been planned for the 
year, 

According to the schedule three specific 
areas of teacher interests will be consid- 
ered. The first series of four programs, 





GEORGE E. WATSON 


| planned for October, will deal with the 


teacher in the community. Since it is 
often said that good public relations starts 
in the classroom, educational leaders in 
the state will discuss the teachers’ oppor- 


| tunities and obligations to promote the 


cause of education in their districts. The 
place and purpose of the school in the 
community will also be considered. 

In the second series of 17 broadcasts, 
specific problems of the classroom will be 
featured. It will start with the planning 
stages for any classroom and will be fol- 
lowed by specific programs on exceptional 
children and reading. Since reading has 
been in for so much criticism ten programs 


| will be devoted to the subject. 


In March and April six broadcasts will 
deal with teachers working together in 


| their profession. It will include timely 


material on salaries, teachers’ contracts, 
retirement and social security, teacher re- 


| cruitment, and teaching as a profession. 


The last program in April will report 
audience reactions and significant questions 
raised during the course of the programs. 
The final broadcast on May 1 will con- 
sider plans for the future. 

The series has been planned by repre- 


| sentatives from the UW School of Edu- 
| cation, the State Colleges, the Department 


of Vocational and Adult Education, the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
supervising teachers, County Colleges, 


classroom teachers, administrators, State 
Broadcasting system and the Wisconsin 
Education Association. 

The Planning Committee hopes teachers 
will meet in groups whenever possible to 
hear the broadcasts and to discuss the 
contents immediately afterwards. In the 
case of the teacher of the one-room school, 
the committee believes it will be an oppor. 
tunity for inservice education in « most 
convenient and economical fashion. 

The schedule for September and Oc. 
tober is as follows: 

Sept. 27—Introduction, George E. Wat- 

son 

Oct. 4—Human Relations in Education 

Oct. 11—Reporting School Activities 

Oct. 18—The School in the Community 

Oct. 25—The Community in the School 


Guidance Conference to Be 
Held at Whitewater, Oc’. 11 


Whitewater State College, in ccopera- 
tion with the State Department of Public 
Instruction and the State Board of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, will sponsor 
a second annual guidance conferece for 
all school personnel in the Whitewater 
area on Tuesday, Oct. 11, on the \hite- 
water Campus. 

Co-chairmen for the one day  onfer- 
ence are Arnold J. Lien, professor of edu- 
cation at Whitewater State College, and 
Richard Whinfield of the State Board of 
Vocational Education. Participants in the 
program will represent the leading edu- 
cational and professional guidance agen- 
cies in this area. 

Invitations to the conference have been 
sent to 200 superintendents, principals, 
and guidance workers in elementary, sec- 
ondary, and vocational schools in the 
area. The conference is open to all inter- 
ested school personnel in the Whitewater 
area, 

The theme for the conference is, “Im- 
proving Guidance Attitudes and Tech- 
niques at All Levels of Responsibility.” 


LAWS OF 1955... 
(Continued from Page 30) 

per cent of the electors in such adjacent 
territory. If the board approves the peti- 
tion, the matter shall be submitted by said 
board to a meeting of the electors of said 
territory held in accordance with the pro- 
visions of s. 40.14 (2). If a majority of the 
electors present at said meeting are in 
favor thereof, said territory shall thereby 
be annexed. The board shall issue an 
order to that effect, copies of which shall 
be filed as provided in s. 40.03 (3). If the 
school of the area to be annexed is in 
session, the order shall take effect on the 
next July 1. If the school is not in session, 
the order shall take effect at once. Any 
order of the school board to which attach- 
ment is made shall be presumptive evi 
dence of the facts recited therein, and of 
the validity of all proceedings preliminary 
thereto.” 

Chapter 555 amends 41.16 (2). Munici- 
palities may by ordinance provide that 
tax for vocational schools shall not «xceed 
two mills on the last equalized valuation 
when sufficient revenue shall not be pro 
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duced by two mills on the assessed valu- 
ation. 

Chapter 568 creates 40.75 (5) (d). 
“40,70 (5) (d) When a new union high 
school «istrict is created comprised of ter- 
ritory in which a high school is not in 
operation, such district may, in its first 
year 0! operation, operate classes for 
ninth aud tenth grades and provide for 
its eleventh and twelfth grade pupils on 
a tuitiii basis, and in its second year of 
operation, operate classes for the ninth, 
tenth and eleventh grade and provide for 
its twe'/th grade pupils on a tuition basis, 
and qu ilify for receipt of aids on account 
of suc: two first years of operation at the 
same «ite of aids per pupil in average 
daily .{tendance as it would have been 
eligibl. to receive if it had operated the 
ninth, ‘cnth, eleventh and twelfth grades.” 

Chapter 569 creates 40.12 (8). “40.12 
(8) The petition for any referendum on 
the establishment of a union high school 
district may request that the ballot for 
such :eferendum contain provision for 
voting on the question of organizing a 
union high school district and the endorse- 
ment of a location for the school.” 

Chapter 573 creates 40.65 (3) (d). 
School districts authorized to operate and 
maintain elementary schools are authorized 
to pay tuition and transportation for chil- 
dren in schools located in states other 
than Wisconsin. Such authority to pay 
tuition and transportation out of state 
granted to non-operating districts until 
July 1, 1957 only. Authorizes an interstate 
compact on public school administration. 


Chapter 575 repeals, renumbers, creates 
and recreates various sections of Chapters 
40, 46 and 48. This is the new “children’s 
code” and should be familiar to every 
educator interested in child welfare. Of 
especial and immediate significance is the 
amendment of 40.77 (1) (b) changing the 
procedure by which a child may be ex- 
cused from school. The new section reads 
as follows: “40.77 (1) (b) This subsection 
does not apply to any child who is not in 
proper physical or mental condition to 
attend school (the certificate of a repu- 
table physician in general practice shall 
be sufficient proof that a child is unable 
to attend school) nor to any child ex- 
empted for good cause by the school dis- 
trict board or board of education of the 
school district in which the child resides, 
except that in the case of high school 
attendance, if the district in which the 
child resides does not operate a_ high 
school, by the county superintendent, nor 
to any child who has completed the full 
4-year high school course. Any child who 
has completed the first eight grades of 
school work or the equivalent thereof, 
may at his option attend a vocational and 
adult education school full time in lieu 
of attendance at any other school.” 


Chapter 578 amends 40.801 (2), 40.803 
(1), 67.05 (3), 67.12 (2) and 67.12 (12) (ce). 
Provides for inclusion of electors residing 
in territory attached to cities for school 
purposes only in all school matters and 
details method of changing the number of 
school board members on various types of 
boards. 








Mike Makes His Mark 


school and its activities. 


Freedom to Learn 


Skippy and the 3 R’s 


This 
learn the 3 R’s. 


motive to learn. 


What Greater Gift 


you pay the return postage. 


404 Insurance Building 





Have You Seen These Films? 


This is the newest NEA film which shows the 
change taking place in a boy from a potential 
delinquent to an interested student proud of his 


A teacher faces one of the greatest questions of 
our time, Freedom to Learn. Condemned for 
teaching controversial facts, she persuades her 
detractors to look at the facts. 


is an accurate account of how children 
It shows that children can 
learn naturally and easily when they have a 


It dramatizes the teacher to show that today’s 
teacher needs professional preparation to ac- 
quire the understanding and skills essential to 
good teaching and a desire to teach. 


All these films are 16 mm., sound, color, 27 to 29 


minutes. You may have them rental free for show- 
ing in your community. All the WEA asks is that 


Wisconsin Education Association L. 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Chapter 604 creates 40.71 (11). “40.71 
(11) Certain Rentals Not Included in 
Cost of Operation. Amounts paid by 
school districts as rentals which are used 
for the purpose of retiring indebtedness 
on the buildings or properties for which 
said rentals are paid, shall not be included 
in the cost of operation and maintenance 
for the purpose of computing aids or 
tuition.” 

Chapter 612 creates 20.195 and 70.113. 
“70.113 Payments in Lieu of School Tax 
on State Hunting Grounds. (a) Each town 
in which school districts or parts thereof 
are located, containing any state-owned 
public hunting grounds, or game reserves 
or refuges operated in connection there- 
with, acquired at any time under s. 23.09 
(7) (d) 3, shall receive from the conserva- 
tion fund an amount which the depart- 
ment of taxation determines and certifies 
to the conservation commission would be 
payable each year beginning with 1956 as 
school taxes upon such lands within the 
town, if such lands were fully subject to 
taxation for school purposes. (b) The con- 
servation commission shall certify the 
amount due each town under par. (a) to 
the director of budget and accounts, who 
shall not later than June 15 in each year 
draw his warrant therefor and forward it 
to the town. (c) The town clerk shall 
thereupon apportion to each school dis- 
trict the amount to which it is entitled as 
determined by the department of taxation 
under par. (a).” 
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An Outstanding Text 


SCIENCE 
DAILY LIFE 


by Curtis—Mallinson 


This fascinating book is distinguished by the excep- 
tional amount of painstaking research behind it, its 
wealth of handsome visual aids, and its vivid, inter- 
teresting style of presentation. In clear and simple 
words it covers the essential principles of physics, 
chemistry, geology, meteorology, astronomy and 
biology—as well as transportation, communication 
and sanitation. Such modern developments of 
science as television, radar and electronics are ex- 
plained and illustrated with remarkable clarity. 
Workbook, laboratory manual, tests, teachers’ man- 


Please Ask for Descriptive Circular 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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Names in the News 


William Ennis, Juneau county superin- 
tendent of schools, Mauston, resigned his 
position Aug. 8 to accept the post as 
principal of the graded schools at Badger 
Village. He was elected to the county 
superintendency in April 1953. 


William A. Parks who has been teach- 
ing at Clintonville was appointed principal 
of the Ithaca Union High School in Rich- 
land County. 

Teachers of Omro recently honored 
Supt. and Mrs. Roland Van Slyke at a 
farewell dinner at the Republican House 
in Ripon. Mr. Van Slyke who has been 
head of the Omro Public Schools for the 
past six years assumed his new duties as 


superintendent of schools at Hurley, 
Aug. 1. At the close of the program the 
Van Slykes were presented with a gift 
from the Omro Education Association by 
John Plier, president. 

The Neenah Kiwanis Club feted five 
Neenah teachers for long service in the 
Neenah Schools in May. Ivan Williams, 
Helene Peterson, Evelyn Van Beek and 
Al Poellinger were recognized for their 
completion of 25 years of teaching service, 
and Carl Christiansen, retiring director 
of the Neenah School of Vocational and 
Adult Education, received a special award 
for his contributions to education. 


Mabel Berg, supervising teacher in 
La Crosse County for the past 18 years, 
was recognized for her service to educa- 


tion at a banquet at the Maple Grove 
Country Club in West Salem Apr. 19. She 
retired after 28 years in the teaching pro- 
fession. A bit of reminiscing was done 
when some of the highlights of Mig 
Berg’s career were brought out thru 4 
skit put on by three teachers. 


Plenzkes Move to Wauwatosa 


Mr. and Mrs. O. H. Plenzke left Madi- 
son early in June for their new home at 
10206 W. Nash St., Wauwatosa 16, Wis, 
It is located on the northwest side of the 
city, a few houses east of the Menomonie 
River Parkway. 

The Plenzkes’ daughter, Mrs. Clias, A. 
Orth, Jr., also resides in Wauwato:a. 





YOURS... For The Asking 


Advertisers in the Journal offer interest- 
ing material about equipment, supplies, 
books and general teaching aids each 
month. Watch for their offerings regularly. 
Supplies do run out, so if you are eager 
to have any particular item, it should be 
ordered immediately. 


i. Posture Posters set of 7—designed for 
use in the classroom to illustrate the prin- 
ciples of healthful posture in their classes. 
(American Seating Co.) 

2. Quiz Jr. an illustrated, pocket-size 
booklet, with 100 questions and answers 
about railroads, especially for young peo- 
ple, in new edition. Classroom quantities 
on subsequent request. (Association of 
American Railroads.) 


3. Creative Crafts with Crayola A 32- 
page book of ideas on how to make useful 
gifts, party games, invitations, and many 
other articles—all of which the busy teacher 
can use or adapt for her own classes. 
(Binney & Smith Co.) 

4. New Aids to Help Teach Menstrual 
Hygiene Indicate quantity desired of 
each number. (Personal Products Corp.) 

1. Growing up and liking it. A booklet 

for teen-age girls. 

2. Sally and Mary and Kate wondered. 

A booklet for pre-adolescent girls. 

3. It’s so much easier when you know. 

A booklet for fully matured girls. 
. Educational portfolio on Menstrual 
Hygiene. A complete teaching kit. 

. How shall I tell my daughter? A 

booklet for mothers. 

3, A free preview of the new film 

“Molly Grows Up.” 


5-6-7. Complete Program on Men- 
strual Education Two free booklets (in- 
dicate number needed for classroom dis- 
tribution); motion picture; physiology 
chart and teaching guide. (International 
Cellucotton Products Co.) 


5. You're A Young Lady Now is espe- 
cially written for girls 9 to 12. It explains 
menstruation as a normal part of life; tells 
a girl how to take care of herself when 
that day does arrive. 
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6. Very Personally Yours is for girls 12 
years old or older. Its simple straight- 
forward presentation of accurate, scientific 
facts on menstruation has won wide 
acclaim. 


7. Details on obtaining “The Story of 
Menstruation’”—a full-color, 16mm sound 
motion picture by Walt Disney Produc- 
tions. Chart and guide. 


8. Fund Raising Plan for Schools and 
Organizations Includes samples on ap- 
proval of Christmas card box assortments, 
folder and complete details of money- 
making plan for schools and organizations. 
(Sunshine Art Studios.) 


9. New No. 56 Teachers Buying Guide 
contains over 3,500 items. Workbooks, 
posters, games, books, supplies and equip- 
ment are completely described and _ il- 
lustrated to make this a source book for 
teaching material. (Beckley-Cardy Co.) 


10. Facts 
graphs for 
Publishers) 


12. Free Sample of Vinetex dish cloth 
with details of a money-making plan 
which school clubs have used for many 
years. (Vine Associates.) 


about writing short para- 
profit. (Benson Barrett 


13. Illustrated catalogue of pub) ations 
for conservation and nature educatiin sent 
on request. (Audubon Society of C nada.) 


20. School Bulletin telling many ways 
in which the Flo-Master can be vwsed in 
and outside of the classroom. !ndicate 
whether an elementary or secondary 
teacher. (Cushman & Denison Menufac- 
turing Co.) 


24. Descriptive List of 20 titles of rec- 
ords, each of which gives authentic in- 
formation on events that forged America. 
History comes alive with such records as 
The Winter at Valley Forge and the others 
in the series. (Enrichment Materials) 


25. Sit Up and Learn! A booklet de- 
scribing the educational significance of 
the three major parts of a school desk and 
their coordination. Primary consideration 
is given to the automatic control of the 
pupil’s posture thru William James Bar- 
gen’s integrated designs of pedestal, seat- 
back and desk top. (General School Equip- 
ment Co.) 


28. Reproduction of portrait of the real 
Davy Crockett, done by S. S$. Osgood, 
lithographer, together with a copy of 
Crocketts’ handwritten acknowledgment of 
it. Size 10-3/4 x 15-1/4”, suitable for 
framing. Limit one to a teacher. (School 
and Library Division, Spencer, Press, Inc.) 


| ey ee Use This Coupon Se " 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A. 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in school year | 
of 1955-1956 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired | 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is nclosed for each number circled. 
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RECESS TIME 


Good on Details 


A policeman was interrogating a woman 
who had been knocked down by a hit- 
and-run driver. “Did you get the license 
number of the car, madam?” he asked. 

“No” replied the victim, “but the girl 
drivin it was wearing a natural straw 
sailor hat trimmed with daisies, a tailored 
chartreuse suit with a white blouse.” 

= = 

Smal! boy’s definition of conscience: 
“Something that makes you tell your 
mothe: before your sister does.” 

= = = 


Making Progress 


Hira:n walked four miles to call on the 
girl of his dreams. For a long time they 
sat silent on a bench by the side of her 
log-cabin home; but after a while the 
moon had its effect and Hiram sidled 
closer {o her and picked up her hand. 

“Maity,” he began, “I’ve got a good 
clearin’ over thar an’ a team an’ wagon 
an some hawgs an’ cows and” .... 

Here he was interrupted by Martha’s 
mother, who had awakened. “Martha,” 
she called in a loud clear voice. “Is that 
young man thar yet?” 

Back came the answer: “No, Ma, but 
he’s gettin’ thar.” 

= g = 
“How many clerks work in your office?” 
“About half.” 


& * = 


Old Model 


A doctor picked up his car at a garage | 


and was highly indignant at the size of 
the repair bill. “All this for a few hours’ 
work,” he yelped. “Why, you charge more 
for your work than we of the medical 
profession do.” 

“Well, now,” drawled the mechanic, 
“The way I look at it, we got it coming 
to us. You guys been working on the 
same old model since time began, but we 
gotta learn a brand-new model every 
year, 
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NEW HEALTH TEXTS 


For the Elementary Grades 


These texts—like all Beckley—Cardy books 
—are so written and graded that they are 
easy to teach. The pupil’s interest is high 
and the retention is excellent, due to most 
attractive presentation. 


HEALTH ACTION SERIES 
by_W ilcox-Brouilette—Bolton 


The Health Action Series meets the need for up-to-date, accurate, 
informative material in attractive, practical form. Carefully graded 
books present a balanced program on physical well-being, healthy 
social relationships, safety, community health, etc. 

128 P.—120 Illus. 224 P.—162 Illus. 





COME ON—Grade 1 GOOD FOR YOU—Grade 4 
HERE WE GO—Grade 2 FULL OF LIFE—Grade 5 
160 P.—134 Illus. 256 P.—115 Illus. 
STEP LIVELY—Grade 3 HERE’S HEALTH—Grade 6 
192 P.—150 Illus. 256 P.—100 Illus. 
Teacher's Manual for Grades 3-4-5 
Texts for grades 7 and 8 in preparation. 
Ask our representative, Benj. I. Davies, to show you these books or write 


- direct for description and samples. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 2 PUBLISHERS 





1900 N. Narragansett > Chicago 39, Ill. 














“They Teach as They Drill” 


WORKBOOKS AND HANDBOOKS 
FOR BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


GRADES 9, 10, 11, 12 





A complete program of instruction, practice, testing, and review 
in all the fundamentals of English—grammar and usage, 
capitalization, punctuation, spelling, letter writing, paragraph 
developinent, etc. 

Conveniently organized into systematic units of instruction. Specially 
designed so that Handbook section may be used as permanent refer- 
ence for rules and definitions. 

Available with Teachers’ Editions showing all answers in red. 
Pretests, Check Tests, Mastery Tests, and Final Tests are bound 


separately in tablet form (one for each grade). 


Write for details. 


Evanston Row, Peterson and Company Illinois 











comments 
from the 
office 


Legislation in Review 


e Explanations of the educational laws enacted by the 
1955 legislature may be found on pages 28-31 of this 
issue of the Journal. The recent legislative session 
must be recognized as one that was very constructive 
in its overall aid to education. 

Nearly every bill pertaining to school finances, 
after being heard in the various committees and then 
debated before the two houses, passed with very few 
negative votes. It must be admitted that the climate 
for favorable school legislation was excellent. One can- 
not discount the fact that during the months the 
legislature was in session, the economy of the country 
was expanding. Business had assumed a most optimistic 
outlook. All of these factors are of importance to the 
law makers when decisions are made. 

The legislative program of the WEA was actively 
supported by the teachers back home. It was apparent, 
as we talked to representatives, that they were always 
cognizant of the wishes of their constituents. 

Committee hearings in most instances were attended 
very well by educators and lay people. Teachers were 
well represented when teacher welfare problems were 
under discussion. Your attendance at committee hear- 
ings, your visits and correspondence with legislators 
aided most significantly. 

Space does not permit an accounting of the many 
interesting sidelights concerning certain bills. 

Two bills, 59, S. and 61, S., now Chapters 435 and 
125 respectively, had a most interesting journey thru 
the legislature. 59, S. was signed by the Governor on 
July 22, four weeks after final passage, and was pub- 
lished on Tuesday, July 26. 

We were indeed, disappointed to learn of the Gov- 
ernors veto of the Milwaukee City Teachers’ Retire- 
ment bill. 

Legislators and the profession are continually 
confronted with educational problems. With larger 
enrollments and teacher shortages, these problems be- 
come increasingly difficult. The WEA shall continue 
to cooperate with the legislature in the successful 
solution of these problems. Wisconsin cannot go 
backward; we must always be mindful of our State’s 
motto, “Forward.” 


A Job for Everyone 


¢ Perhaps Wisconsin is facing the greatest educational 
problem in the history of the state. Until quite recent 
we have had a steady growth in population, a gradual 
improvement of our educational system, a raising of 
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the standards of teaching, and a sound development 
of school reorganization in a businesslike manner, 

During the past decade, however, our educational 
problems have multiplied many times. We have had 
a tremendous increase in the birth rate while at the 
same time we have had a growing scarcity of teachers, 
To analyze the critical situation and to seek sane and 
reasonable answers, Wisconsin has responded enthusi- 
asticallysto the request of President Eisenhower to hold 
statewide and regional conferences of laymen and 
educators. The Wisconsin Conference on Educ:tion, 
attended by approximately 400 interested citizens. was 
held in Madison June 27-28. At that time the delezates 
considered the reports of four committees whicl: hed 
made a concentrated study of teacher shortage, s:-hool 
buildings, school financing, and the curriculum. 4ll of 
this has been the groundwork for the series ©! ten 
regional conferences scheduled for September 14-24, 

For those who will participate in the regiona! con- 
ferences and, in fact, for everyone who has an interest 
in the problem we call your attention to the article in 
this Journal, “Education Goes to School,” by Frederick 
W. Haberman, chairman of the Speech Depariment 
of the University of Wisconsin. Basically it is the key- 
note address given by Dr. Haberman at the Wisconsin 
Conference. In straightforward language he has 
pointed out the issues we face and has suggested some 
of the major weaknesses in our present methods of 
providing education for our youth, That children are 
coming to school in increasing numbers is a statistical 
fact. That teachers are not being educated in adequate 
numbers to replace those retiring as well as to supply 
the demands for additional teachers is borne out by 
the evidence. That we do have the financial means to 
provide educational facilities is an accepted fact. That 
our curriculum has grown because of public demand 
is common knowledge. Considering all these factors 
is the function of the conferees. Once our representa- 
tive laymen and educators have agreed upon possible 
solutions to the problems it will then be the responsi- 
bility of everyone to aid in informing Mr. Johnny Q. 
Citizen in whom rests the final decision. 


Pdecaton Week 


* November 6-12 are days of this school year when 
millions of adult citizens go back to school, Although 
parents are welcome at all times of the year, it is dur- 
ing American Education Week that a concentrated 
effort is made by educators to encourage the parents 
to see the schools in action. Our newspaper clipping 
service reveals that each year more and more school 
systems plan for the week and invite the parents to 
come. Many are discovering new and ingenious meth- 
ods to take the schools to those who do not not have 
children in school or who are not sufficiently interested 
or are unable to visit the school. In a democracy all 
are voting citizens and everyone needs to be sold on 
the educational program if his vote is to be counted 
in behalf of education when bond issues are decided 
or when appropriations are needed to run the school. 
Educators who do not make the most of American 
Education Week are passing up an excellent oppor- 
tunity in public relations. 
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